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Art. I—THE BAPTISM OF ARISTOTLE 





I 


N the interests of truth it should be said at once that 

“The Baptism of Aristotle” is an unfortunate and 
misleading catch-phrase. Indeed, its only use is that it 
crystallizes a point of view, none the less erroneous 
because widespread, which, to my mind at any rate, 
entirely fails to appreciate St. Thomas’s motive in 
adopting, to the extent that he can be said to have done 
so, the philosophical system of Aristotle. It would be 
nearer the truth, indeed, to maintain that St. Thomas 
did not adopt the philosophical system of Aristotle. It 
is a moot point whether St. ‘Thomas would have adopted 
it, had it existed ; but the simple fact is that an Aristo- 
telian system of philosophy in the true sense of the words 
does not exist. ‘These may appear at first sight to be 
somewhat outrageous generalizations ; | hope to justify 
them later. In any case, they serve at least to shift the 
focus on to what one must recognize to be the true 
relation of Aristotle to St. ‘Thomas. 

It is, or ought to be, an elementary principle of his- 
torical criticism that the relationship between lines of 
philosophical thought is not to be established upon the 
material acceptance or rejection of individual points of 
doctrine. And yet the Aristotelianism of St. Thomas 
is judged, for the most part, by Thomist and anti- 
Thomist alike from this erroneous standpoint. A com- 
parison between Aristotle and Aquinas resolves itself 
almost invariably into a mere comparison of individual 
doctrines. ‘To take one outstanding example : possibly 
the most fundamental point of doctrine in Thomist 
philosophy is that of the real distinction between Esse 
and Lssentia in the individual being. Commenting 
on the Posterior Analytics, Cajetan writes: “In hoc loco 
expresse Aristoteles dictt quod esse non est ipsa essentia ret: 
Vol. 190 161 M 
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quod est maximum fundamentum doctrine Sanctt Thoma.’’* 
On the other hand, Rougier reaches a very different 
conclusion: “La christianisation d’Aristote”, he writes, 
“est faite pour ainsi dire inconsciemment, par la trans- 
formation subreptrice d’une distinction logique posée par 
le Stagirite entre l’essence et l’existence, en distinction 
ontologique et réelle. .. . Le Thomisme.. . a falsifié 
le Péripatétisme authentique.” ft Whether or not Aristotle 
is to be credited with the discovery of such a principle is 
not of present concern (though it seems certain that he 
did not state or recognize it explicitly) ; the point is 
that such an approach to the two thinkers cannot lead 
to a true comparison. 

In point of fact there is material for similar divergence 
of opinion upon all the metaphysical doctrines found in 
Aristotle and Aquinas if these doctrines are compared 
superficially and individually. It may be legitimately 
doubted, for example, whether the Greek knew anything 
of divine efficient causality as understood by St. Thomas 
in his teaching on creation. Again, if it be true that for 
Aristotle matter and form are eternal and uncaused 
principles of being (I personally maintain that it is not 
true), then St. Thomas has a totally different view of 
these fundamental principles. But this way leads only to 
confusion; there is no norm of criticism. ‘This is at 
once apparent if we consider the mere question of 
language alone. It must be recognized that such 
common Greek terms as clos, iS¢a, and ovcfa, and notions 
expressed in such words as causality, actuality, poten- 
tiality and so on, are not to be equated absolutely with 
their scholastic counterparts. Aristotle is dealing with 
words and notions that are as yet vague and indeterminate 
in his grasp of them; he is but on the threshold of 
metaphysical enquiry, and his treatment of it is neces- 
sarily tentative, his terminology generic and indefinite. 
With St. Thomas, on the other hand, ideas have become 
more crystallized, and terms for the most part fixed and 
scientific as the result of preceding centuries of enquiry 
into the same questions. In examining the ‘Thomistic 


* Comm. in Post. Anal., i, 6. 
t LaScholastiqueetLeThomisme. Preface. pp. xxiii,xxxii. 
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use of Aristotle, one is constantly in danger of losing 
sight of this elementary generalization and consequently 
of seeing divergences and similarities which do not 
actually exist. 

By the intuition of genius Aristotle discovered new 
principles wherewith to solve the problem of being. 
But the very novelty of these principles prevented his 
handling them with the confidence and ease which 
centuries of thought made possible to St. Thomas. 
Hence where we find in the latter a complete and co- 
ordinated system of metaphysics, in Aristotle we see 
only the aporematic and inconclusive treatment of isolated 
questions which tends to obscure his real doctrine and 
certainly does not lend itself to the co-ordination of 
results required of a system. He seems, indeed, at times 
to be unable to cope with the consequences of his own 
discoveries. I need only point to the Metaphysics 
itself to justify this assertion. Throughout that 
important treatise there is ample evidence of this 
inchoateness of doctrine, and, as Professor Ross remarks, 
it “expresses as a whole not a dogmatic system but the 
adventures of a mind in its search for truth’’.* 

In view of this alone it is clear that it is not in an 


‘attempt to equate them merely in points of doctrine that 


the true relation of Aristotle to St. Thomas is to be found. 

Again, from the point of view of differences, we find 
in St. Thomas a number of doctrines which are none of 
them explicitly Aristotelian. ‘Thus his teaching on the 
Transcendentals, on Analogy, on Exemplarism, on 
Creation, on Providence and on Physical Premotion, might 
be pointed to as marks of a definite divergence from 
peripatetic philosophy. They have been traced to 
Maimonides, to Avicenna, to Boethius, to Augustine, 
to Plato; and this has led some to think that in his 
endeavour to christianize Aristotle, St. Thomas forced 
these foreign and even incompatible elements into an 
artificial association with Peripateticism, hoping thus to 
produce a flexible philosophical framework that could 
be moulded to the requirements of theological dogma. 
But it is a complete misunderstanding not only of 


* The Metaphysics of Aristotle. Introd., xxvii. 
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St. Thomas’s attitude towards Aristotle, but of his 
attitude towards Philosophy, and an unworthy deprecia- 
tion of an admittedly great mind to suppose, as Duhem 
does in his Systéme du Monde,* that a desire for a philo- 
sophical background to Catholic dogma so blinded his 
critical sense as to lead him to produce merely an eclectic 
juxtaposition of disassociated fragments in a futile 
endeavour to reconcile the irreconcilable. In any case, 
it remains a mystery why St. ‘Thomas should espouse the 
cause of Aristotelianism, particularly in the realm of 
metaphysics, when in so doing he was going contrary to 
the philosophical convictions of his time, disregarding 
local ecclesiastical condemnation, and setting himself in 
opposition to learned and saintly doctors like St. Bona- 
venture, who considered the principles of peripatetic 
philosophy to be fundamentally at variance with Christian 
belief. The Augustinian philosophy, based admittedly 
on Platonism, had hitherto been accepted as the philosophy 
of Christendom. Aristotle’s doctrine was untenable 
from the very fact of its opposition to Platonism. Seen 
through the medium of the commentaries of Averroés, it 
was regarded as a veritable menace to the Christian faith. 

It is clear, therefore, that there must have been some 
powerful motive not to be found merely in individual 
doctrines, not to be found in any obvious compatibility 
with dogma, and above all not to be found in the authority 
of Aristotle’s name, which induced St. Thomas to take 
sides so openly and expressly with that thinker. 


II 


To appreciate this motive it is necessary to recall 
something of the intellectual mz/teu in which St. Thomas 
found himself, that, namely, of scholasticism. 

Scholasticism is a somewhat vague title, and the scholas- 
tics themselves show remarkable divergences of doctrine. 
There is consequently a notable difference of opinion 
amongst the historians of philosophy as to the specifying 
principle or common factor which unites them. It is 


* IIle partie. Ch. xii, § 67. 
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manifestly impossible to concur with De Wulf’s opinion 
that “there is a philosophical synthesis common to a 
group of the leading doctors of the West”.* We find, 
indeed, a discussion of the same problems in the same 
philosophical terminology, but the similarity does not 
extend to conclusions or even necessarily to the significa- 
tion of that terminology. ‘There is, in point of fact, no 
common system of scholastic philosophy. 

Many historians define scholasticism in terms of the 
relation of theology and philosophy. But here, again, 
while it seems certain that the relation of the two 
sciences 1S an important point in the discussion of 
scholasticism, no definition based on the union or 
subordination, slavish or otherwise, between these two 
is universal in its application. St. Bonaventure, for 
example, will not admit the possibility of a true philo- 
sophy outside the definite control of Faith,t whereas 
St. Thomas consistently upholds, both in words and in 
practice, the formal distinction and autonomy of the 
two sciences. While the Augustinian, on the defensive 
against pagan philosophy, entrenches himself behind 
Christian dogma, the Aristotelian goes out to meet the 
_product of human thought on its own ground. 

Yet there is a definite characteristic which justifies 
this historical grouping in spite of the obvious diver- 
gences. The spirit and purpose which pervades 
scholasticism—and it is there alone that any agreement 
will be found—is a more or less conscious movement 
towards the attainment of a more complete truth, not, 
indeed, in the order of revelation and the supernatural 
as such (for that is recognized by all the scholastics 
to be substantially complete and unalterably true as 
coming from the mouth of God Himself), but with 
regard to the universe of natural being. ‘To the nucleus 
of absolute truth represented by revelation and based on 
faith was added the dawning realization, from a philo- 
sophical point of view, of the necessary unity of being 
and of all that that being connotes, centred in the 
unity and universal causality of God; consequently of 


* Introduction 2 La Philosophie Néo-Scholastique, § 29. 
t e.g. Comm. Sent., ii, d. 18, ii, 1 ad 6m. 
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the oneness of truth in whatever order it might manifest 
itself, whether in experience, in reason, or in faith. 

The scholastic problem does not consist, as Hauréau 
seemed to think, in a ceaseless discussion and war of 
dialectics on the question of universals ; it does not con- 
sist in the justification of faith by reason, nor yet in the 
conciliation, at all costs, of reason with faith, as Rougier 
would have it. The problem is a more fundamental 
one, which consists in an attempt, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to arrive at the complete synthesis of Truth in 
so far as it is attainable through each of the channels of 
knowledge open to the human mind. But to be effective 
the search for that truth in the natural order must be 
grounded upon the validity of human reason and 
experience, just as the attainment of supernatural truth 
is essentially dependent on Divine Faith. 

St. Thomas was perhaps the last, certainly the greatest, 
of the scholastics. It is not merely his admitted genius 
and intellectual power that characterizes him as a great 
scholastic. It is the fact that, while upholding the 
absolute truth of Christian dogma and the absolute 
unity of all truth, he insists upon the complete autonomy 
of both Faith and Reason in their respective spheres, 
It is of extreme importance to note, moreover, that he 
was the first in the history of Christian philosophy to 
adopt this standpoint in all its implications and to push 
it to its logical conclusion. Hitherto there had been no 
true synthesis, because no one of the scholastics had had 
the courage to do this. Augustinianism, i.e. the varied 
interpretations and development of the thought of 
Augustine, tended to exaggerations of an ontological 
flavour, first of all because Augustine’s was in itself an 
unfinished system—unfinished because he was not averse 
from leaving unsolved a purely philosophical or rational 
problem ; and secondly because the fundamental prin- 
ciple of his theory of knowledge, which posited the soul 
itself as the primary object of knowledge, led almost 
inevitably to introspection, to an exaggerated mysticism, 
and to idealism. It tended to disregard the reality of 
objective phenomena and so to eliminate the material 
universe altogether. ‘The result was actually a move- 
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ment away from and antagonistic to rational philosophy. 
This state of affairs becomes all the more pronounced 
when the revolt in favour of a more rational philosophy, 
beginning, | suppose, with Abelard, appeared to take to 
form of pure dialectics. From that time almost to 
St. Thomas’s own date the history of philosophy is 
largely the history of mysticism versus dialectics, with, 
however, a rapid tendency towards the formation of an 
intermediate line of thought aiming at a more truly 
philosophical synthesis. ‘This resolves itself eventually 
into the Augustinianism which was so ably expounded 
by Bonaventure and the Franciscan school; it was to 
this that St. Thomas was introduced as the philosophy 
of Christendom. 

But already even this philosophy was coloured, and 
perhaps precipitated, by what was known of Aristotle. 

is very intermingling of Aristotle with what was in 
essence Platonism is indicative of the tendency which 
resulted in the final triumph of Peripateticism. ‘The 
thought of the time tended away from idealism towards 
what may be called a more common-sense rationalism 
which would provide a more satisfactory explanation of 
the universe of natural being. The welcome extended 
* to the Arabic Aristotelianism is undoubtedly to be 
explained thus. But it is to be remarked that, quite 
naturally, the Arabian commentators loomed larger than 
the original author. Quite naturally, I say, for those 
who are familiar with the Greek text will know the 
difficulty of understanding the Stagirite’s exposition of 
his thought even when it is read in the original Greek. 
But if one were constrained through lack of Greek to 
read him, as the scholastics did, in one of the so-called 
Latin translations, one would readily agree that it is 
practically impossible for the average intelligence to 
grasp his meaning at all without the help of a commen- 
tator. This new Aristotelianism then came to the 
scholastics richly coloured and amplified by the Arabic 
commentators, and appears as a system, complete indeed 
in itself, but utterly incompatible with Christianity. 
Orthodox scholasticism, unable apparently to dis- 
tinguish the thought of Aristotle from the accretions of 
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Avicenna and Averroés, was therefore driven back to the 
trenches of Augustinianism, to a lame philosophy hampered 
and constrained out of a mistaken reverence for theology, 
until St. Thomas appeared as the champion of the new 
“rationalism”. 


II! 


It helps considerably to the appreciation of St. Thomas’s 
almost unique defence of the true Aristotelianism if we 
realize that his rejection of Augustinianism is an exact 
parallel to Aristotle’s rejection of Plato. ‘The difference 
between the two Greek thinkers is not just a material 
difference of particular doctrines. Indeed, it is beginning 
to be recognized that this material difference is by no 
means so marked as has been hitherto generally supposed. 
Aristotle did not attack the theory of ideas so fiercely 
merely because he himself preferred a more moderate 
realism. ‘The real divergence was a fundamental one, 
based upon a real difference of mental outlook with 
regard to truth and the possibility of attaining truth. 
It was, in fact, upon the very notion of truth itself that 
the two were separated. For Plato, knowledge is innate 
and truth is a quality of the mind, logical in essence and 
inevitably leading to an idealism which in effect caused 
him to disregard totally the world of phenomena and to 
reject the validity of thought as derived from sense 
contact with material being. ‘True wisdom for Plato 
is the result not of scientific understanding, but rather 
of a natural mystical experience ; it is in the realm of will 
rather than of intellect; the Good, rather than the 
True, represents the norm of Wisdom. Aristotle, on the 
other hand, adopts a more justifiable and more satisfying 
hypothesis. He sees truth not merely as something in 
the mind, but as something objective, bound up with 
the being of objective reality—a reality primarily 
represented, as far as the human mind is concerned, by 
material phenomena. These are the only instances of 
being with which the human mind is in immediate and 
certain contact, and in his view it is from them alone 
that the human mind, as yet uninformed, can derive 
truth and wisdom. 
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In Augustine’s hands the mysticism of Plato became 
much more pronounced in the sense that it became 
supernaturalized ; it is in mystical experience, based 
upon divine Faith and Charity and implying the with- 
drawal from external phenomena, that Truth and 
Wisdom are to be attained. It was not that Augustine 
did not see the distinction between the domains of 
Faith and Reason, but he did not see any purpose to be 
gained in separating them. 

It is inaccurate to say that St. Thomas rejected 
Augustine, even though he rejected the Augustinianism 
of his own time. But he felt the imperative need of a 
purely intellectual, or what I prefer to call “rational”, 
element in Wisdom as a whole. He was acutely aware of 
the vast field of natural knowledge open to the human 
mind; he was profoundly convinced of the validity and 
worth of the contacts with the natural universe possible 
through the medium of the God-given faculties of sense 
and intellect ; and above all he was sure of the unity of 
Truth, and serenely confident that the truths of Reason 
could not possibly come into conflict with the truths of 
Faith. For him, as for Aristotle, natural truth lies hidden 
in objective reality, and it was not Augustine’s theology 
that he rejected in any sense—it was the Platonic philo- 
sophical standpoint which Augustine accepted that 
Thomas rejected. Indeed, his remarkable fidelity to the 
theological wisdom of Augustine serves to mark all the 
more strongly the exact significance of his firm adherence 
to the philosophical wisdom of Aristotle, and underlines 
the perspicacity of his genius in perceiving the real 
relation of each to the other. Up to the time of 
St. Thomas the Platonic element in Christian thought 
had prevented the separation of theology and philosophy, 
to the detriment of truth as a whole. His predecessors 
were concerned to establish some formula of mixed 
knowledge in which Faith and Reason, Will and Intellect, 
should have equal part. It remained for him to effect 
the separation and give philosophy its full value; this he 
did by the introduction of a rigid Aristotelian intellec- 
tualism which establishes the superiority of the intellect 
over the will in natural knowledge and gives full scope 
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to the human apprehensive faculties. By adopting the 
Aristotelian mental outlook St. Thomas gave to 
scholasticism the rational element which it needed for 
the attainment of its ideal and at the same time saved 
it from the two paths of destruction which menaced it. 
He saved it on the one hand from the increasing tendency 
on the part of the orthodox to shrink from pure philo- 
sophy and so fail in their search for a true and adequate syn- 
thesis of reality and truth; and on the other he saved it 
from the danger of adopting the Arabic Aristotelian- 
ism which would bring it into conflict with the teaching 
of Christianity. It is a tribute both to his courageous 
conviction and to his clearsightedness that he was able 
to appreciate the true value of the Aristotelian principles 
as distinct from the Arabic systematization in which they 
were hidden and in his view vitiated. It was the vision 
of a genius that allowed him to see the antidote within 
the very essence of the poison. 


IV 


The coupling of the term “rationalism” with the 
name of St. Thomas demands an explanation of its 
contextual significance. St. Thomas was not, of course, 
in any sense a rationalist according to the modern use 
of the word. Rationalism nowadays signifies a deliberate 
exclusion of everything supernatural and posits reason 
as the sole norm of all knowledge and truth. But its 
dominant note is negative, not positive. It is more 
concerned to exclude the supernatural than to use reason 
to its full limit. In this sense it is not rational, for the 
unhampered use of reason must lead any thinker, as it 
led Aristotle, not merely to the recognition of the 
existence of God, but to the conclusion that there must 
be a vast body of truths about God which of their nature 
exceed the capacity of the human mind to understand 
or even attain to—in other words, truths of the super- 
natural order. In so far as this is denied, so far is reason 
hampered and restrained. 

Now it is the very completeness of his unquestioned 
acceptance of revelation that allows St. Thomas to give 
full play to reason whenever it can be brought to bear. 
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He does not use reason as his authority in supernatural 
truth; that is to be unreasonable. With things super- 
natural the authority of God is the only guide to truth, 
but apart from these everything may be put to the test 
of reason, and consonance with reason is the accepted 
norm of truth. “Doctrina ostenditur esse vera ex hoc 
quod consonat ratiom.”* With sublime confidence he 
presses his principles to their logical conclusion, never 
doubting but that the conclusions of Right Reason will 
be found to be in line with the teaching of Faith. Faith 
neither destroys nor hampers reason; on the contrary, it 
aids and perfects it. But however much natural truth 
may be interwoven with supernatural truth, however 
much faith may help reason by its guidance, it is finally 
by reason alone that such natural truth is to be 
demonstrated. 

The basis for St. Thomas’s confidence in the powers of 
reason lies precisely in this, that he recognizes (1) the 
validity of the faculties of knowledge, whether of sense 
or intellect ; (2) that all certitude of knowledge arises 
from the absolute value of certain incontrovertible 
principles of reasoning with which man is endowed by 
his Creator; (3) that all natural things are immutable 
so long as they retain their nature; finally (4) that man’s 
desire and capability for natural truth is fulfilled primarily 
through contact with the material external world of 
whose reality his senses and his intellect assure him. Ina 
sense these are hypotheses, or rather are reducible to a 
single hypothesis, namely that of the validity of natural 
sense and thought processes as commonly accepted by 
the majority of mankind. But it is not purely gratuitous, 
as are the hypotheses of Plato, or even of Augustine ; it is 
at least supported by the common sense or common 
experience of mankind, and if this is thrown overboard 
there remains no certain criterion of truth for anyone. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in view of his mental 
attitude towards reason and natural truth, St. Thomas 
was unable to accept the Augustinianism of his own day 
and was at the same time wholly dissatisfied with the 
philosophical element of Augustine’s own teaching. It 


* Summ. Theol., Ia Ilae, xcviii, 1. 
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was imperatively necessary that he should discover or 
formulate a philosophy that should be built up on the 
basic principles which he had adopted, one that viewed 
truth and reality from the standpoint which alone seemed 
to him to be right. Though he did not discover in 
Aristotle a ready-made system of philosophy such as he 
required, he did find even in the Averroistic Aristotle 
the fundamentals of such a system. He held no brief 
for any philosopher. For authority as such (always 
excepting the divine authority), he has scant respect in 
his search after truth. “Locus ab auctorittate que fundatur 
super ratione humana est infirmisstmus.”* It is objective 
truth alone that he is seeking, and even the ecclesiastical 
condemnation of peripatetic philosophy did not deter 
him. ‘When anyone speaks the truth, he cannot be 
vanquished, for truth does not vary with the diversity of 
persons.”t ‘This may be accepted as his own expression 
of his attitude towards his predecessors. He looked for 
truth in pagan and Jew, Mohammedan and Christian 
alike. Whatever he found justifiable by his own standard 
of reason, this he utilized and acknowledged. If this 
attitude towards Aristotle’s doctrine is one of fundamental 
agreement, it 1s because he found there a metaphysic 
fundamentally acceptable, offering in its main principles 
the basis at least of a rational explanation of the problem 
of being, and bearing the imprint of truth according to 
the norm of truth he himself had adopted. Apropos of a 
discussion as to whether Aristotle did or did not reproduce 
Plato’s meaning correctly, the Angelic Doctor uses the 
following significant words: “Quicquid horum sit non est 
nobis multum curandum, quia studium philosophie non est 
ad hoc quod sctatur quid homtines senserint sed qualtter se 
habeat veritas rerum’’.} 


V 


It has been asserted, and to some extent explained, 
that St. Thomas did not take over Aristotle’s philosophical 
system, and even that there is, strictly speaking, no 


* Summ. Theol., Ia I, viiiad 2. t Comm. Job., xiii, c. 2. 
t Comm. de Coelo.,i, lect. 22. 
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complete Aristotelian system. The justification for 
both these assertions turns upon the part played by 
metaphysics in Aristotle’s philosophy. It is a fact, 
though one not universally recognized, that metaphysics, 
in the Aristotelian sense, is of unique and fundamental 
importance in any philosophy. It was precisely, and in a 
certain sense only, the metaphysical basis of the Stagirite’s 
thought that induced St. Thomas to take his stand by 
Aristotle. It is the opinion of M. Maritain that 
St. Thomas adopted not the doctrines of Aristotle, but 
rather his philosophical technique. For my part, I am 
prepared to agree except for one vastly important 
addition. He found in Aristotle a mental attitude to 
truth and being identical with his own (if, indeed, it 
was not Aristotle himself who induced this mentality in 
Aquinas), and he found the principles of a science of 
being-as-such flowing immediately from that mental 
attitude. It is here precisely that we see what Aristotle 
gave to St. Thomas; the philosophical technique is an 
important but very secondary acquisition. If 1 were 
asked to lay my finger upon the most significant sentence, 
from a Thomist point of view, in the whole of Aristotle’s 
philosophy, I should unhesitatingly point to the passage 
in (a2) of the Metaphysics: “It is right that Philosophy 
should be called the science of truth. . . . That which 
causes derivative truths to be true is most true. There- 
fore the principles of eternal things must be always most 
true ; for they are not merely sometimes true nor is there 
any cause of their being, but they themselves are the cause 
of the being of other things, so that as each thing is in 
respect of being, so is it in respect of truth.” There is 
perhaps no passage in Aristotle to which St. Thomas 
more frequently calls attention. 

For Aristotle metaphysics, or philosophy in the 
primary sense, is the Science of Being; it is an enquiry 
not into a particular grade or example of being, but into 
the one element that is common and fundamental to all 
beings, namely reality itself. A question does not pertain 
to metaphysics because it deals with the abstract, but 
only in so far as it concerns being and reality as a whole. 
The fundamental importance of this science in respect 
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of all other branches of philosophy is therefore clear, for 
all these others deal to some extent with causes and 
principles of particular things and take for granted some 
primary determination of the problem of being as such. 
It is clear, too, that the validity of the less universal 
sciences will stand or fall by the truth of this primary 
one, just as they must take their essential characteristics 
from it. But the important point to note for our present 
purpose is that in Aristotle the object of metaphysical 
speculation is stated indifferently as truth or being. He 
recognizes explicitly two aspects of the investigation of 
truth, the facts themselves on the one hand and our 
means of knowing them on the other, and the theory 
of being and the theory of knowledge become inseparably 
allied to each other. And because the principles of 
being as such are necessary, eternal, and immutable, it 
follows that the truth which is the object of metaphysics 
is equally necessary, eternal, and immutable. 

It was undoubtedly this acceptance of the trans- 
cendental relationship of truth and being that drew 
St. Thomas to Aristotle. If this fact is not universally 
recognized it may be because many Aristotelian commenta- 
tors have missed this cardinal point in theirauthor’sthought. 
It is true that in Book E of the Metaphysics Aristotle 
excludes “being as truth” from metaphysical enquiry, 
and many have accepted this statement as absolute, but 
it is obvious that he means truth in the subjective and 
logical sense, whereas in 0, where he lays down the exact 
opposite, he is quite clearly speaking of an objective and 
ontological truth. 

In this notion of ontological truth, the objective truth 
of things, especially of phenomena, a truth measured by 
and identical with the being of external reality—in this 
notion, I say, we have the essence of Aristotelianism and 
the precise treasure which St. Thomas gladly accepted 
from it. For the rest, I believe it was, as Maritain has 
said, largely an adoption of philosophical technique. But 
in that Aristotelian view of being and truth St. Thomas 
found the basis for that rationality and that common- 
sense philosophy which he saw to be so vitally necessary 
and so notably lacking in the thought of his time. 
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Aristotle himself, unfamiliar with his somewhat tardy 
discovery, showed himself over-cautious in its develop- 
ment. For this reason his metaphysic and consequently 
his whole philosophy failed to become conclusive and 
systematized, and the true value of his philosophical 
outlook was rapidly lost sight of. But St. Thomas seized 
upon it anew with avidity and developed it to its full. 
For him objective reality, even as manifested in the lowest 
type of material phenomena, becomes vastly more 
important than the ideal, in so far as it is a manifestation 
of being, and therefore of truth, in the highest sense. 
Subjective truth obtains all its significance only from 
the fact that it represents the equation of the mind with 
objective reality, and the deductions of reason derive all 
their validity from the real existence of the external 
phenomena on which they are primarily based. From 
this there follows a conclusion of supreme significance. 
Precisely because objective reality is the primary basis of 
truth, the deductions of reason following from such 
premises also represent manifestations of being and 
objective reality ; ratiocination thus leads the mind to 
absolute certitude and scientific knowledge of a real and 
objective world of being outside our immediate ken. 
On this basis alone was it possible to produce, as 
St. Thomas produced, a complete, rational, certain 
philosophical system which embraces the total content of 
being. ‘The system was St. ‘Thomas’s own, but the basis 
was Aristotle’s. It is hardly necessary, perhaps, to stress 
the profound implications of this declaration. The 
metaphysical basis of any philosophy qualifies and 
informs and specifies the whole of that philosophy. In 
relation to this, other material similarities or differences 
are comparatively negligible. Few thinkers, even among 
Thomists themselves, I venture to think, have yet 
plumbed the depths of St. ‘Thomas’s teaching on ESSE. 
The first step in the right direction is taken when we 
realize that ESSE (except, perhaps, in its purely logical 
sense) is synonymous with Perfection and Truth in the 
order of the Transcendentals. I believe we have yet to 
discover the profound significance of the most fundamental 
doctrine of ‘Thomism, viz. of the real distinction between 
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ESSE and ESSENCE, because we have not yet com- 
prehended the denotation of ESSE. Obviously I cannot 
now open such a discussion, but this much is to our 
present purpose. The distinction is not itself explicit 
in Aristotle, but the basis of the distinction is precisely 
that Aristotelian metaphysical basis which is, as I have 
said, the one definite point of contact between Aristotle 
and St. Thomas, which is undoubtedly the specifying 
principle of the whole of ‘Thomism. 


VI 


It need not, and indeed cannot, be denied that between 
the teaching of St. Thomas and that of Aristotle remark- 
able differences in many finer points of metaphysical 
speculation do actually exist in spite of, though not to the 
detriment of, the radical identification. Apart from the 
precision and development of both language and thought 
in St. Thomas, there is another contributing cause of 
these differences, perhaps the most vital element of all 
—the element, namely, of religion. 

In order to appreciate the exact significance of Aris- 
totle in relation to St. Thomas, and incidentally of 
St. Thomas in relation to scholasticism, we have quite 
rightly singled out the new and unique importance of 
Reason in the Thomist system, and have remarked his 
insistence on the autonomy of Theology and Philosophy 
in their respective spheres. It must be remembered, 
however, that it is always the one eternal Truth that 
St. Thomas is seeking through the two channels of 
Reason and Faith. ‘These two are not confused in 
St. Thomas as they tend to be in all his predecessors, 
but they are none the less definitely fused, and in segrega- 
ting them one inevitably loses much of the grandeur and 
spirit of the Thomist conception of Truth, the ultimate 
end of the whole universe, as he himself calls it, which is 
God Himself. Metaphysical science, and therefore all 
philosophy, derives its importance and its value from its 
ultimate object. ‘The material on which the philosopher 
works is “‘being’, but what he seeks is the first and 
ultimate cause of being: this is as true for Aristotle as 
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for St. Thomas. With the former, admittedly, the 
treatment of the First Cause is sketchy and unsatisfactory, 
and this lack of proportion in the treatment of what is, 
on his own showing, the aim of his enquiry causes its 
importance to be overshadowed, and creates the impres- 
sion that the pertinent part of the Metaphystcs,* which 
is actually the supreme point of its thought, is only a 
point of secondary importance, or even a separate 
treatise On a question of applied metaphysics. With 
St. Thomas, however, there is no room at all for doubt as 
toits purpose. “Ipsaque prima philosophta tota ordinatur 
ad Det cognitionem sicut ad ultimum finem.’’t 

The simple fact is, of course, that for St. Thomas 
both the ratson d’étre and the method of philosophical 
enquiry are notably different from those of Aristotle. 
Where the Stagirite pursues a process of simple analysis, 
St. Thomas’s method embraces a twofold process, 
analytic and synthetic, by the former of which we pass 
from knowledge of things temporal to the knowledge 
of things eternal; by the other we judge temporal 
things in the light of the eternal. The one is based 
upon the idea of being; the other upon the idea of God, 
the Subsistent Truth. Aristotle begins with the notion 
of “being” and ends with God as a necessary conclusion. 
St. Thomas begins with “being” in the analytical order, 
but with God in the synthetic. The two orders, far 
from being mutually exclusive, are co-terminous and 
complementary ; the progress in the analysis is constantly 
verified and guided by reference to the recognized truths 
in the synthetic order. His aim is to establish not 
merely the existence and nature of God, but also the 
relation of all other things to God. It must always be 
borne in mind, too, that for St. Thomas revelation 
connotes the highest form of certitude, and that objective 
truth, whether natural or supernatural, is One by its 
direct relation with the One First and Eternal Truth. 
He has thus a guiding star which was denied to Aristotle. 
As I have already said, his very certitude of the truths of 
revelation allowed him to give the fullest play to reason, 
and by means of the two combined he was able to 

* Book A. t Contra Genitles, iii, 25. 
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produce his unique and perfect synthesis of reality and 
truth. 

The astounding fact is that the one element which 
was a chief factor in the formation of his essentially 
Christian and orthodox synthesis was the rationalism 
which scholasticism had hitherto feared, which had 
appeared as the basis of an anti-Christian Averroism, and 
which seemed to challenge the Christian tradition of 
centuries. It is intelligible only when we realize that 
St. Thomas was concerned not with the expounding or 
christianizing of Aristotle, but with the search for that 
objective and immutable truth which is God. His 
rationalism, in the sense we have explained that term, 
was justified completely and only by the fact that for 
him God and the supernatural are the most vivid and 
vital realities, and that the immediate relation of creatures 
to the Creator, as to their First Cause and Last End, is 
of prime importance. 

Thomism is the supreme and perfect development of 
Aristotelianism ; but it is more than that—it is essentially 
Christian. 

In conclusion, therefore, it may be admitted that 
perhaps there was, after all, a baptism; if so, it was the 
new-born and helpless metaphysical child of Aristotle’s 
closing years that St. Thomas baptized. But whether 
he baptized it or no, this much at least is sure: he 
undoubtedly reared that child as a sound Christian. 


Hitary Carpenter, O.P. 


Art. 2—THE CHERUB CONTEMPLATION 


Him that yon soars on golden wing 
Guiding the fiery-w eeléd throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation. 
Milton: Jl Penseroso. 


Temples of Eternty. By R. H. J. Steuart, S.J. Longmans, 5s. 


I 


O enter Father Steuart’s mind is like entering a 

great church. There is an ordered stillness about 
his writing, a kind of architectural quality; and his 
words enclose their meaning so tightly that they may be 
said to breathe their meaning, and their meaning is 
simply God. We are, indeed, drenched by the sense of 
God in these essays, and if the writer’s mind seems as 
some kind of church, so do we like to fancy him as a 
medieval mason, intently absorbed, fashioning and 
polishing his white stones. There are no unmeaning 
sentences, no grandiose phrases, no conventional or 
sentimental descriptions that religious writing tends so 
easily to produce. But these essays, contemplative and 
even speculative, repay many readings, for within their 
apparent simplicity they hold a real immensity of thought. 
There is personal experience here, none the less real 
because totally impersonal; and though without any 
colour of personal prejudice, they are truly revelational. 
They speak of things tried, tested, and verified ; and we 
lean upon the mind of the writer, confidently following 
him, listening, learning, wondering—dominated as he 
himself is dominated by the reality of one thought, held 
within the echo of one marvellous sound. 

There is a song by Cornelius called “Ein Ton”, in 
which the image of the words is reflected in the music, 
and the singer’s voice rests throughout upon one note. 
In some strange way this sound envelops the mind, not 
monotonously, but persistently ; it persists through all 
changes of key, or variations of thought. Somehow we 
come and go, work or rest, wake or sleep within the 
sound of that note, till in the end it gathers up, resolved 
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into itself, all variety and difference. So in this book, a 
sequence on the Nature of God, the Life of Christ in 
ourselves—our spirit’s life—one sound vibrates through- 
out, and we are held in the texture of one thought: 
“T live, now not I but Christ livethin me.” ‘These essays, 
then, demand the recognition of this mystery; and 
chapter after chapter explains, illustrates, develops in 
varying moods the implications of its miraculous possi- 
bility. And as the writer gazes upon this secret know- 
ledge, his joy seems to pour from him in expanding waves, 
and he is as though he could never have done, telling us 
of all it means. ‘There is nothing new upon the earth. 
Father Steuart joins hands with the mystics, great or 
humble, of far-off centuries; he inherits their inward 
gaze. And we are thankful that in this so different age 
the gift of Contemplation still persists, and in an utter 
clearness of vision purifies sight, informs with a kind of 
angelic wisdom those human souls to whom is given this 
gift of God. As many roads converge upon one centre, 
so Father Steuart traces the infinite possibilities and 
meaning of this new life. He fixes our regard upon the 
utter change that can be effected in our very selves. 
For we can all be Christs, he says: We are Christs. 
That is what Christian means. All Christs? Then let 
us keep our minds quiet, and listen while he explains. 
We do not achieve so marvellous a thing through some 
magical formula, or merely by affirming it; not he who 
says, “Lord, Lord’’, alone, can enter this Kingdom. 
There are conditions and obligations, strange ways to 
follow, stranger things to love, before we can gain this 
possession of God, this union of spirit and life with 


Christ, through His Spirit, the Holy Ghost. 


II 


In “Ars Artium”, perhaps, we find the clue to this 
mystical identity, this oneness of spirit that is utterly 
real. For it is an identity of spirit, achieved by the 
Third Person of the Trinity. He it is who mysteriously 
effects this union in us, through the medium of ourselves. 
We preserve our own identity, our special character, yet 
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we are one with the Spirit of Christ. There is a kind 
of analogy of this in our human lives. For in the death 
of those we love, in their spirits’ departure from the 
body, we receive a sense of their immediate nearness, an 
understanding and intimacy different from any that is 
possible in their lives. ‘This experience is a veritable 
revelation in which we “know as we are known”. We 
are in union with our friend in the spirit, as we never 
were nor could be in the flesh. And this perception of 
our unity fills us with inexpressible joy. 

Something of the same nature seems to have happened 
to the Disciples before Pentecost. Before the Holy 
Spirit descended upon them they were tangled up in 
their own feelings, swayed and impeded by this and 
that, confused in their literal-mindedness, by the very 
humanness of our Lord Himself. Yet after Pentecost, 
how different! ‘There had to be this other kind of 
knowledge, a revealing of the Holy Spirit in an intimacy 
that touched their very soul; thus were they filled 
by Christ’s actual Being—remaining themselves, yet 
expressing Christ. So is it with ourselves: our souls 
are pierced to their very roots by the Spirit of Christ, 
and we partake of His constant principle. Through Him, 
‘who is our essence and desire, we participate in the 
Life of God. And only so do we complete ourselves, 
for we are never complete persons without the Person of 
Christ. “In God’s eyes we are all Christs’”’, for He is our 
life and our love, and we have no real being without 
these. 

God loves our separate individualities; the rise no blur 
between man and man in the eyes of God. We are 
each and all infinitely precious to Him. As witness to 
this, Father Steuart has a wonderful paragraph on the 
Calendar of the Blessed, that hierarchy of all ages and 
persons, saints of different types and degrees, yet each 
and all in their spiritual union faultlessly uttering 
Christ. 

So there can be even “an extension of the Incarnation” 
in men made Christs, a world of Christs, as in St. Paul’s 
wonderful doctrine of the Adoption of Sons. Far 
beyond the powers of human language or understanding 
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is the mysterious experience of the Presence of the Triune 
God in chosen souls. From key to key we pass, and from 
change to change, and in “Life More Abundant” (which 
is of the same category as “The Mystic Vocation”’) we 
are immersed in the mystical undercurrent in these 
pages, we enter the life of the soul itself. 

No journey could be more strange than the soul’s 
journey to its appointed end; it passes in a kind of 
isolation through unknown countries, where all is 
unfamiliar and it cannot even recognize its love. There 
are many “halts”, as Father Steuart calls them, in this 
journey, where the darkness is as a void, and the soul is 
lost in an utter desolation, and can find nothing to 
which it can hold on. In these dark nights of the spirit 
the soul moves by faith alone—the Guide it so desires 
remains unseen. ‘The soul must suffer in this kind of 
agony the destruction of its own limitations; for only 
so will it gain its new being, be as it were stretched and 
expanded, purified, to accommodate God. The Spirit 
within us operates slowly; “not with tongues of fire” is 
the new soul born. Imperceptibly, through these 
sufferings and successive acts and states, through prayer 
that becomes more and more the actual Presence of God, 
the soul gains its new being, is utterly changed to itself. 
Henceforward to be comprehended, and in ways incom- 
prehensible, comprehending the life of God. 

These chapters communicate a life to each other, 
they are absorbed into an inner unity, woven so closely 
into it that one can hardly separate the threads. We 
pass through many doors through which we contemplate 
the different aspects of this deliverance, the divine 
possibility to which we are “permitted to aspire”. 
There is a glow in all these pages that touches our 
understanding ; we are moved by the strange reality of 
this new life. “Our life is constructed upon new data— 
we reason upon new premises.” And in “a New Heaven 
and a New Earth” we enter the world of paradoxes, 
where words no longer count at their face value, but 
have another, an inner meaning, deeply embedded, in 
which we see a new scale of values rising and shall 
grow to desire and love what the world hates. 
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Through this new vision we find that poverty is 
riches, meekness strength, love is joined to detachment, 
and suffering means joy. ‘The Beatitudes are upon us, 
and nowhere shall we find the change more astonishing 
than as regards failure, suffering, death. These things 
we must regard steadily and closely; in them lies an 
incredible reality, a secret so immense that we may be 
absorbed in it all our lives. For they hold within them 
the actual life of Christ. They are His very Being, in 
them He works. 

This wisdom of the Cross is the royal road that notably, 
inevitably, joins us to Him whom we seek to become. 
These are the obligations, the conditions of which we 
heard earlier, the things that we must fulfil. 

There are some clear, significant words here on 
suffering ; “grasp the nettle’, as Baron von Hiigel said. 
For we shall never come into our Christ-inheritance till 
we can welcome suffering at least in desire. For suffering 
is a kind of labour of the soul, a spiritual travail, through 
which we are purified to receive Christ. And we must 
see suffering “not as the price of happiness, but as the 
thing itself”, because truly this suffering zs the Life of 
Christ. “If we are victorious we reckon that it is im 
‘spite of what we have suffered; but He because of what 
He suffered.” ‘These sentences illuminate. For, indeed, 
nothing is achieved without effort ; and add but a little 
more and we get the faithful suffering that endures 
through failure, still hoping to attain. Yet “we shall 
never see, here, perhaps, any tangible evidence of 
victory”. We are conducted past these painful-joyful 
facts of Christianity to a great chant of consolation in 
“Hid with Christ in God’. Here, as in “Sicut Cervus” 
and later chapters, there is truly a kind of hymn to failure, 
a joyful message to all who fail. For there is truly no 
failure in the things that are related to God; with God 
“effort is achievement”, the means the end. By which 
we know that if our hearts are pure, there life is achieved 
in God. As in God there can be no limitation, no 
insufficiency, no loss; so our little hopes and prayers, our 
material efforts and struggles, that seem so pointless 
sometimes, so ineffectual, are in reality all achieved and 
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finished in a faultless completion, through the Being of 
Christ in God. The Resurrection gives to all our 
strivings an imperishable life; the fragments that time 
breaks are whole in the eternalness of God the Eternal. 
This great hymn of victory is, then, our ever-present hope 
—it is comprehended in the texture of our faith. Nothing 
good is lost that is not found, nothing fades or dies but 
has its fullest life in God. 

In “words that are a disturbance and a distraction” 
we learn the great consolation that underlies our failures, 
the message they desire to announce. And from this 
Litany, in the name of Christ, we enter a great chapter, 
“The Adoption of Sons”, the climax to which we have 
been tending, the centre round which all else has revolved. 
For here is “‘the foundation and bedrock” of Christianity ; 
from here depend all our spiritual gifts, graces, and 
desires. For this is our faith, our heritage and con- 
summation. This is the promise of Christianity to 
which we may hold by right. And here, too, is our 
limitation, for though we are given the freedom of our 
Father’s house, we are not “‘of the Blood’. We become 
sons, by adoption: we shall never be Christ Himself— 
Christs, but not the Second Person of the Trinity, not 
the very Word of God Himself. ‘There is an immense 
strength in this chapter; it seems to stand out by itself, 
as some noble peak in a mountain range. It needs to be 
often read, for in its simplicity there hides so much. 
We read of the harmony that our wills gain joined to the 
freedom of God ; we see our insufficiency completed by 
His perfection, our weary yearnings for a finished and 
secure beauty attained. We can actually appropriate 
this perfection, through our Adoption; we can have 
within ourselves the life of God. He Himself gives us 
this incredible power, which indeed we can only regard 
with trembling. Yet He supports, fulfils, establishes us, 
till we become “as harps for Him to play on”, music 
that is His very voice. We speak in parables, for no 
words fit. And from this great peak we drop down 
suddenly, as is the homely and excellent custom of the 
Church (which always mixes together all levels and 
elements), to read of the place of petition in prayer ; 
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and in two chapters we are confronted with prayer in its 
most elementary form. 

We have to accommodate ourselves in these to a 
lower level, meet those to whom prayers mean simply 
asking—and asking for material benefits and advantages 
for themselves and theirs. 

One pities the position of a priest obliged to instruct 
minds that are so far below the horizon in spiritual 
knowledge. For there are many who ask just the 
questions Father Steuart describes. ‘These are they to 
whom God appears as an immense “Harrods”, who is 
obliged to serve them punctually and well. They pray 
for all their material wants. How extraordinary, then, 
not to obtain what we have asked for! Whatever can 
have happened, and why then should we pray ? 

How can we fit this sort of idea into the true life of 
prayer ? How explain that prayer is something quite 
different ; that we must pray as Christ prays, desire 
what He desires, make the demands that He makes, 
dwelling in our souls? How explain to them something 
of “The Adoption of Sons’? I cannot believe that 
souls are so ignorant of love as to be incapable of any 
prayer but that of material demands. Yet it is often 
noticed that in little manuals of prayer, even in advice 
given, prayer is explained in no other terms but this, as 
though people were afraid of prayer itself, or not able 
to learn to do better. There seems to be an idea that 
any prayer but that of petition for material gains is too 
high and mighty for the average soul, that it is somehow 
of aristocratic extraction; yet it does not seem very 
clear why those who demand favours are more humble 
in spirit than those who accept whatever is given and 
desire simply to love. Nor are people so loveless as to be 
incapable of thistruer prayer. Yet our Lord’s own prayer 
is often cited as an example to which our criticism must 
bow, as completely vindicating those whose prayer is 
wholly of petition. But our Lord’s prayer seems more 
full of God, a kind of illumination of spiritual facts and 
desires, than of methods of gain. And did not our 
Lord say that we were not to make long prayers as the 
Pharisees do, for our Father knew of all our necessities ? 
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Surely we should pray, and not say prayers; and the 
closest study of the Gospels will never discover Christ 
giving up any of His heroic demands, nor can we fit His 
message and teaching to selfish and worldly desires, nor 
shall we see these things as even desirable when we begin 
to look at things through His eyes. It seems a terrible 
travesty that has attached a notion of barter to prayer, 
and because of the weakness of the flesh, which finds it 
hard to recognize God as our Father, has almost confined 
it to this one aspect, narrowed thus our relation with 
God. 

In these chapters on prayer Father Steuart answers 
this sort of question admirably, raising it to a higher 
plane, giving with much gentleness the criticism needed 
of the impediment that all prayer and petition may 
become between ourselves and God ; for even spiritual 
askings are not the sole motive and life of prayer. How 
welcome, then, are his words, “A material object of 
prayer is nearly always suspect .. .” and, “Our prayer 
should be not so much for this or that need of our own, 
but for the need that is His, that we may be one with 
Him”! And elsewhere praying is described as an 
“adhesion to God”—what admirable words! What a 
contrast we meet in “The Miracle of Prayer’’, where 
we enter a different world and read of prayer in its 
essence and act, the life that moves through self-forget- 
fulness towards God, in homage, adoration, praise ; 
where to behold God (in some inexpressible sense) is 
the soul’s only desire. Here Father Steuart’s words 
burst from him as flames from fire, and we are carried 
into the very heart of prayer, feel its living glow, read 
of its spontaneity, its immensely radiating power, its 
universal purifying life. And swiftly from this true 
prayer we fall into the deeps of contemplation, that still 
prayer that is yet all act. Here Father Steuart enters 
his own kingdom, and describes in ““The Mystic Voca- 
tion” the prayer that stands at the very opposite pole 
from petitionary prayer. For this prayer was never 
produced by the mind of man, nor furnished by his 
thoughts—rather it is rained down as showers by God 
on chosen souls. 
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Father Steuart describes this prayer itself as a new 
note added to a harmony already sounded, an increasingly 
passive sense of the immediate Presence of God that 

ows ever more and more deep. In “The Inward 
Vision” he describes this Presence as a force pressing on 
us unremittingly, not from outside inwards only, but 
from inside outwards too. This prayer is never so much 
thoughts about God as God Himself, the beholding of 
God deep within ourselves, and this looking at God 
seems to draw Him from the depths of ourselves, that 
we may truly see and possess Him—yet in reality it is 
He who is drawing and possessing us. But better far 
than any words this book itself illumines contemplation, 
penetrates to where the Cherub sits. More especially 
in those knowings devoted specially to the nature and 
life of God, for these are the immediate result and fruit 
of such prayer. 

It is Father Steuart’s view that, though there can be no 
human rules to bind this gift, yet some persons possess 
“incontestably” a natural advantage, a predisposition 
towards it. They are as a fruitful soil. ‘These persons 
have a natural bent towards self-surrender, an unself- 
occupied spirit to which brooding is alien, a love of solitari- 
ness, a capacity for wordless prayer; and, last, they find 
pleasure in being underrated and misunderstood. As 
regards these last two things, it would seem almost more 
that these souls are more objective than subjective— 
uninterested in themselves as regards others, unaware 
or oblivious of what others think of them, rather than 
definitely liking to be misunderstood. They seem too 
programmeless for any such definite reflection upon 
themselves. 

Such prayer, we read, is considered a crown of sanctity. 
“Yet he who has it”, Father Steuart adds, “is not neces- 
sarily more holy than he who has it not.” But many 
more than we should dare to hope receive this gift; for, 
as it is of the essence of contemplation to seek quiet and 
hiddenness, these souls remain unobserved, safe from 
worldly or prying eyes. He tells us, too, that this prayer 
may be lost in wells of unnecessary activity, as by neglect. 
Yet on the other hand it is observed that contemplatives 
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often have a kind of secret cache of strength, an immense 
capacity for work, as though their gift gave them the 
power to endure strain and fatigue to an unusual degree. 
Happy is the nature that combines this gift with action, 
for thus its acts may be in tune with the mind of God, 
in so far as we can understand Him here. 

Obviously this great gift demands and entails the com- 
plete turning of the soul towards God, and the dis- 
cipline and austerity of an intensified love. Yet this 
self-renouncement is never self-denial, for the latter 
seems a deadly cold, narrow, impoverishing thing, whilst 
the self-surrender of a renounced life is a fulfilment, 
an immense expansion, the abandonment of the soul 
into the Life which seeks it, and into which it is bound. 
From these pages on the spiritual needs and acts of man 
we return to our first theme and motive, the nature and 
Life of God. 

This book might well be divided into three inter- 
communicating parts: (1) Christ, (2) Man, and (3) 
God. Yet this would not explain its form quite truly, 
for, move as and where we will, we are ever conscious of 
being dragged back into the underlying life of God. 
“Thou hast loved truth, and the hidden things of ‘Thy 
wisdom ‘Thou hast made manifest to me.” Father 
Steuart regards these things of wisdom ; he pushes away, 
in his persistent search for truth, all extraneous matter, 
all impediments, all the mass of encumbering thoughts 
and words that clog and cloud our minds and eyes, 
He throws out for us, as it were objectively, what we can 
trace of the attributes of God, that we may regard them, 
grasp something of their significance, learn through the 
variations of his knowledge the utter difference and other- 
ness of God. We must follow him slowly here, with 
open minds, marshalling ourselves to gaze, however 
afraid, upon the reality of God. We may cry to the 
hills to cover us, but we must take courage and gaze as 
best we can upon the nature of God the Creator, who 
in one act ever 1s, and through whom all things exist. 
Throughout these pages Father Steuart insistently 
draws us to regard this unknowableness of God, and the 
inscrutableness of His being, that we may recognize 
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our incapacity to conceive His nature. And it is neces- 
sary for us to grasp this great fact, or we make our ideas 
of God stand for God Himself, and our thoughts about 
Him will become in consequence utterly unreal and 
sterile. Yet we have to fashion to ourselves some notion 
of God, fit into ourselves some dim perceptions of Him, 
for He is our necessity, the Object which the Soul 
pursues, and whom it so mysteriously and greatly desires. 

We search here for a different kind of knowledge, a 
wisdom that is uncharted, a learning that is remote 
from words. We enter, as it were, a cave of the winds; 
we feel their great strength as they blow about us, yet 
we are unable to touch or hold this power we feel. The 
Church commands the great clear lines and affirmations 
of His nature on which we rest; but even in these we 
are obliged to belittle Him, even to falsify Him, for He is 
in all things outside and beyond our human knowledge. 
In all the speculations and approximations that we make 
of God we have to speak in words and of things as they 
fit ourselves ; we see things as they present themselves 
to us, making our perceptions stand in the place of the 
things themselves. We cannot escape from these limita- 
tions ; we inevitably see things through our own eyes. 
Father Steuart explains this immeasurable difference very 
clearly in reference to the attributes of God. We divide 
and name them separately, whereas in truth they are all 
one and the same—God Himself, in one breath ; Them- 
selves Him. For God is one and indivisible, the Trinity 
proceeds in one eternal act. “God is is-ness’”, to quote 
Baron von Hiigel again. So we can never fit the 
nature of God into our own order, nor into any order; 
God is outside all orders—they but point to Him, the 
Orderer. 

Yet man has some knowledge of God; even while he is 
obliged by his own smallness of stature to break up His 
Unity, he grasps certain fixed things that remain as 
facts, things that as it were pre-announce Him. There 
is a pushing over of the unknown into the known. Love 
has ever the power to interpret, to know something of 
what it loves. And God’s love in man is like a hidden 
seed that germinates knowledge; through some touch 
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of Himself He is revealed to us. There is even a feeling 
that we know an immense amount about Him, more than 
we could ever say, but it hides in a kind of obscurity, a 
dimness in ourselves. And this dimness is meant, for we 
cannot know God in human terms, but we must cling 
to these intimations of Him; they are of Himself, and 
proclaim their own truth and objectivity. In some 
strange way we are marvellously consoled and streng- 
thened by gazing on the attributes of God; we brood 
upon them and they support and feed us. Perhaps the 
most comprehensive and the most moving of these attri- 
butes is His flawlessness (not ‘‘emotionally cold”, as Father 
Steuart pretends he thinks). ‘To us who are so aware of our 
weakness, our imperfection and stainedness, the radiance 
of His perfection is a sort of remedy, an absolute gain 
and refreshment ; just as His changelessness holds and 
redresses our passingness, our lack of balance and in- 
stability. 

We can hardly imagine what changelessness really 
means, yet we taste an immense peace in the perception 
of its rest. For we ourselves are successive, we move from 
thing to thing in different states and tempers, make 
different acts: from even the deepest of these we are 
obliged to pass; it is the necessity of our human nature. 
Nothing static endures in ourselves, neither joy nor sor- 
row ; but in God all that we truly are forms one whole, 
in Him it remains secure and permanent. Perhaps 
towards the last the soul will in one act cast away all its 
encumbrances, divest its being of all confused entangle- 
ments; and in this act, which will in some measure 
partake the act of God, the soul will henceforth stay 
fixed, in liberty, beholding God. ‘Towards this act 
we move and tend; it is our final deliverance, a kind 
of promise and presage, perhaps, of the Beatific Vision. 
The soul that Christ inhabits presses ever nearer to God, 
and His will turns all its nature into harmony with His. 
Detached so from all lingering in things here, the soul 
may even behold Him—to rare souls of His choice God 
has given this supernatural possibility. Over these keys 
we move variously, ponderingly, in awe, wonder, love 


and fear. For, beholding only the dim image or shadow 
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of God within itself, the soul is so abased that it feels 
itself consumed. In an immense sense of imperfection 
it seems annihilated. And this sense of desolation and 
isolation visits at some time or another every soul. 
The difference and otherness of God extends and expands 
till He becomes truly unknowable, utterly remote from 
our human understanding—and in this darkness in which 
everything is enclosed the soul turns to our Lord and 
cries, “Lift us up, O Jesus of Nazareth!” And God 
knew and knows of this cry from our littleness; and He 
covers the darkness, heals the difference, annihilates the 
isolation, in His Word Jesus Christ, the Son of God 
made Man. God, then, formed Himself into human 
life, gave us His Son as our revelation of Himself. And 
the Son of God lived our life as we live it; was born 
in poverty, endured fatigue, sorrow, disappointment, 
loneliness, was misunderstood, misinterpreted. Suffered 
even to death for us, upon the ignoble Cross, and in every 
special particular, and to the fullest extent lived our 
human life as we live it. 

What kind of suffering, then, should we now resent or 
despise ? All the small prosaic daily happenings, the 
ignored and demanding facts, have a crown of sanctity ; 
for the encouragements of heroism, the fulfilment of 
special calls, are not for the many, only for the few. 
God seems even to ignore our special gifts, to care not one 
jot what we do, only what we are. So in the Word of 
God, uttered for us, we are lifted up. In Jesus Christ, 
the perfect Man, we know God and see God, the Father. 
Christ is our unimpeachable witness to the reality of 
God ; and in Him God is no longer so remote that we 
cannot know Him at all. God is here, in the world. The 
music of the Creeds sings to us, and the words, “TI live, 
now not I but Christ liveth in me’’, return again, yet 
differently, for this time they proclaim the Christ 
living in the world in and for humanity: “‘And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men to me.” 
And in this different kind of knowledge we recognize 
the truth about time, the mechanical arrangement that 
blinds us and shuts us off from the expansion of Eternity. 
Graven ever so faintly upon us is the pre-knowledge of 
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this expansion, which holds all we are now, joined to 
what we shall be evermore, stretching as the sound of 
one note, that does not die away. 

Here Father Steuart hasa beautiful analogy of the eternal 
in the image of memory. For hidden in the brightness of 
memory itself are all and every one of our acts, all that 
has had a positive life in us. From the far horizons of 
memory we can relive our entire lives. Thus there is 
a real relation with eternal life; our time is enclosed in its 
expansion ; and all our lives remain in truth imperishable, 
completed and fulfilled in God. And how clearly, in 
the matter of love, do these pages illuminate the in- 
sufficiency and inadequacy of reason or knowledge to 
produce it by themselves! Not all the arguments, nor 
all the learning in the world: “The pursuit of God by 
the soul is none other than the pursuit of the soul by 
God.” ‘My love of God is God’s own love of Himself.” 
In every page of this book there glows the recognition of 
this fact—and how inspiring such knowledge is! For 
here man learns that he is joined to God Himself by 
His own love. He is lit by the fire of love which is 
really God’s. ‘The love that binds us to each other, the 
love that discovers virtue in the strangest places, the love 
of creatures, beauty, things, all this is from God, is God’s. 

God is the object of all the soul’s affection, even as of 
all its desires and ideals ; and this even when it is uncon- 
scious of the fact. Thus perhaps many persons, humbler 
than saints, may mount through love of human beings to 
love God in Himself, and for Himself, many more than 
we should dare to hope, as Father Steuart said of humble 
contemplatives. For God contradicts all we expect of 
Him, dumbfounds our learning, visits us unexpectedly, 
answers prayers, but who can say how? And finally 
He gives incredible gifts to incredible people, abandons 
Himself utterly to the prayers of some poor plain person. 
Oh, the wisdom and folly of God! in St. Paul’s great words, 

The world is a storehouse of God ; and the soul arrives 
upon the earth already God-hungry, God-thirsty ; 
pursues Him consciously or unconsciously, in diverse 
directions, in strange objects ; thinks suddenly to have 
found Him and the Promised Land in some delectable 
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fantasy ; follows shadows, perhaps, in the first steps of 
its journey. Yet it surely and finally finds and recog- 
nizes Him, outside as within itself, and is content, held by 
Him in whom it abides. At the long last the soul 
comes to an undivided love. By which is meant single- 
ness, the purest beam of love. The Holy Ghost effects 
this purity, dwelling in our souls. And God, ever acting 
in the soul, presses out all the imperfection that stains 
and tangles it, makes it free of coloured feelings and the 
weakness of unstable emotion—free, too, of all self-regard. 
In harmony with the life of God, the soul learns of a differ- 
ent kind of love, a love in which austerity and restraint 
are integral parts, and detachment an essential element, 
the soul captive only to God. And this does not mean 
that the soul that regards God first, loves man less, grows 
cold or unsympathetic towards him, but rather that it is 
obliged to expand, deepen, till its power to love approaches 
nearer to the love of God, and it selflessly seeks to em- 
brace a// in its regard, to become, in fact, Jike God. This 
undivided love will never be attained without the aid of 
love’s two weapons; austerity and restraint towards all 
self are love’s demands; these are the factors, the very 
breath of all such love. And how could it be otherwise, 
since the love of God is not some magnified enthusiasm 
that pours in overwhelming sweetness and disorder over 
our human life. But as the strongest current, restrained 
and confined in itself, it withstands all rocks of contra- 
diction, resolves and heals all the chaos into which the 
world brings itself. As a pure beam of light penetrates 
into every recess, so this love seeks out and purifies souls, 
relates their love in all creatures and things to the love 
of God, that they may love disinterestedly, devotedly, 
through all and to the end, because they first love God. 
Too bright perhaps for human eyes this virgin light of 
the Beatific Vision, which only at the last dares to illumine 
the Very Face of God. And this is Heaven, to see God 
clearly as He is, to know as we are known. And if it is 
sweet to gaze upon God here, what will it be when in one 
act we behold in reality the Centre and Source of all 
Love, Goodness, Beauty; not reflected, but in their own 
immediate joy, the immeasurable splendour of the Life 
Vol. 190 O 
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of God! Yet we shall never see God exhaustively, never 
see all God is: for how should we? We shall always 
remain children beside God. Sometimes we are asked 
what Heaven will be, and the answer that Heaven is 
God seems actually not to satisfy. For there are those 
who want to know the details of Heaven, have before them 
some picture into which they can fit the fulfilment of 
their present hopes and desires. And Father Steuart 
recommends that we should try and paint for these some 
picture of the happiness of Heaven (which is, indeed, 
different for everyone), so that it may shine out, appealing 
to each and all. We must formulate for them some 
measure that will not be too out of tune with it. Heaven, 
then, seems to be not a place, but an answer, the answer 
to every possible promise that we have ever heard. All 
the promises of being, of beauty, of nature, and those 
rare and delicate promises that are somehow indicated, 
but remain intangible: the actual promise in all action, 
the promise in love, the promise of flawless perfection, 
and the promised completion of every inspiration, 
the fulfilment of every desire. The real sufficiency 
that the mind and soul has ever sought for here and 
never found. And if we try to paint Heaven as a place, 
it is again beyond our imaginings. But suppose we 
recollect those days of beauty, when in an utter peace, 
we lie as it were expectantly, listening and waiting on 
the mysterious secret with which Earth seems big. We 
hear the sound of foxgloves, the soft movements of things 
growing ; we touch the very essence in violets, and see 
into those secret bejewelled recesses where unknown 
loveliest things are hid. All these, disclosed in their 
reality and meaning, with all the moving rhythm of 
Earth’s beauty, the arrowlike flight of birds, will be 
perhaps part of Heaven, but utterly outrun, in that 
Country where we shall tread on stars. 

“And here,” to quote Father Steuart’s last words, 
“like a body impelled by the force of gravity into the very 
Source and Centre of its attraction, man comes to his 
Eternal rest.” 

GWENDOLEN GREENE. 


oP ana od 


Art. 3—COWPER AND THE THROCKMORTONS 


apes was really the most friendly of the poets. 
It is true that, moved to it by the religion he had 
embraced, he renounced society and entered upon the 
life of a recluse at Olney with his friend, Mrs. Unwin. 
He loved this retired and country life intensely, but his 
friendly and very human heart lost none of its lovable 
qualities in solitude, and immediately capitulated to 
any other really friendly and human heart that came 
in his way. ‘They were not many, these friendly people 
who stormed the peaceful hermitage of William Cowper, 
but they were all rather exceptional people, some few 
exceptional intellectually, all exceptional in the more 
genial qualities of the heart. ‘Though Cowper sought to 
avoid intrusions into his solitude, yet was sympathetic 
society a tonic and cordial most beneficial to his spirits, 
oppressed as they were at all times by the hallucinations 
of a tragically pathetic melancholia. Except when his 
depression reached the point of madness, he could respond 
at once to every invitation to cheerfulness and merri- 
ment. His letters sparkle with fun, and so does the poetry 
which he wrote for the amusement of cheerful friends. 
Is he not the author of “John Gilpin”? Among the 
friends who contributed most to rouse in him his natural 
good spirits was the devoted companion of his life, Mrs. 
Unwin, together with her son William, his old and dear 
friend Joseph Hill, his cousin, Lady Hesketh, his neigh- 
bours the Throckmortons, and his most devoted young 
cousin, Johnny of Norfolk, afterwards the Rev. John 
Johnson, LL.D., rector of Yaxham cum Welborne. 

In any chapter on Cowper’s relations with other 
people it is necessary to say something of his hallucina- 
tions and madness. He knew his state only too well, 
he could diagnose himself perfectly, and in a sweet and 
serious letter to Johnny he has told him, still a stripling, 
what the matter is, though not exactly what has happened. 


30 November, 1793. “‘My dearest Johnny, That I 
may begin my Sabbath pleasantly at least, though 
not so piously as yourself, I begin it witha letter to 
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you. To pay a debt that has long been owing 
cannot be a bad deed on any day. ‘Time was when 
on Sabbath mornings in winter I rose before day, 
and by the light of a lanthorn trudged with Mrs. 
Unwin, often through snow and rain, to a prayer 
meeting at the Great House, as they call it, near the 
Church at Olney. There I always found assembled 
forty or fifty poor folks, who preferred a glimpse of 
the light of God's countenance and favour, to the 
comforts of a warm bed, or to any comforts that the 
world could afford them; and there I have often 
myself partaken that blessing with them. If I live 
a different life now, it is not because I have found, 
or think I have found, a better way of living, but 
because, for reasons too long and too unpleasant to 
be enumerated here, I have been constrained to do 
so, God knows with how much sorrow and misery 
to myself on account of the loss of his presence, 
which is better than life. I will not tell you how 
I lost it, and probably I never shall, and that merely 
because it would do you no good to know it, the 
story being absolutely incredible; but I know the 
truth of it, and have for twenty years suffered things 
not to be expressed, in consequence. ‘The instruc- 
tion, however, to be collected from it I will give 
you, and it is this. Never shut your eyes against a 
known duty, nor close your ears to an express 
providential call, however uncommon and unpreced- 
ented it may be, and however difficult the service 
that it enjoins. Thus, my dear Johnny, without 
intending it when I began, I have preached to you, 
who are now preparing to preach to others. God 
help you to profit by the lesson which I am sure is 
a good one, and heal the wound that I have incurred 
and long time languished under, because I neglected 
it! Amen.” [John Bailey’s edition of the Poems, 
p. Ixxv.] 


The terrible hallucination from which poor Cowper 
suffered was that God required of him the sacrifice of 
his life by his own act, and that, having shrunk from 
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this dread command, he was for ever reprobate. 
A tragic and terrible frame of mind, pathetic in the 
extreme in such a sweet and genial nature, but increasing 
in the friends who knew him every sentiment of affection 
and deepest compassion. Whosoever, then, could draw 
his mind away from these black thoughts that were ever 
ready to fill his mind, was fulfilling in a supereminent 
degree the divine command to cheer and comfort those 
who are in affliction of spirit. Perhaps chief among 
the friends who most readily and successfully roused 
Cowper to simple, natural, innocent enjoyments were 
the Throckmortons of Weston Hall, which is situated little 
more than a mile from Olney, where Cowper lived when 
he first got to know them. It is very remarkable, very 
instructive, I would like to say very edifying, this close and 
happy friendship between an old Recusant family and a 
stalwart of the Evangelical movement in the Church of 
England. ‘They are Papists,” he says, writing to Unwin 
in November 1783, at the beginning of the acquaintance, 
“but much more amiable than many Protestants.” 

From an earlier date, while old Mrs. Throckmorton 
lived at the Hall, Cowper and Mrs. Unwin had the privi- 
lege of using the grounds at Weston Underwood. How 
many thousands of people who have never been near 
Olney have viewed these picturesque grounds by the 
help of that beautiful guide-book to nature, The Task! 
When Mr. John Throckmorton, the heir to the baronetcy, 
and his charming young wife arrived in 1783 to take up 
a permanent residence at Weston Hall, the courtesy of the 
grounds was immediately confirmed to Cowper, soon 
after to be extended first to the beautiful gardens, and 
then to the orchards and kitchen-gardens, and all that 
grew therein. Mrs. Throckmorton was Mary Giffard, a 
daughter of the house of Giffard of Chillington Hall, 
South Staffordshire, a toughly Recusant stock. In verse 
she is celebrated by Cowper as Maria. The next step 
towards a better acquaintance was an invitation on the 
7 May, 1784, to see a balloon—balloons being then all 
the rage—sent up from the grounds. Writing to his 
Calvinist monitor, the Rev. John Newton, on the Io 
May, 1784, Cowper says : 
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“On Friday, by particular invitation, we attended an 
attempt to throw off a balloon at Mr. Throckmorton’s, 
but it did not succeed. Mrs. Unwin and I were 
the party. We were entertained with the utmost 
politeness. It is not possible to conceive a more 
engaging and agreeable character than the Gentle- 
man’s, or a more consummate assemblage of all that 
is called good-nature, complaisance, and innocent 
cheerfulness than is to be seen in the Lady. They 
have lately received many affronts from the people 
of this place on account of their religion. We 
thought it, therefore, the more necessary to treat 
them with respect.” 


Cowper, in his long poem “‘Expostulation”, had written 
twenty-four lines considerably offensive to Catholics. 
He saw that they were objectionable, and decided to 
cancel them, his guide and monitor, Mr. Newton, quite 
agreeing. ‘The type was already set up, but he hastily 
wrote twenty-four fresh lines to take their place (Il. 390- 
413), which were substituted for the offending passage. 
Incredible as it sounds, Canon Benham, the editor of 
the Globe edition of the poems and author of the ad- 
mirable and sympathetic memoir preceding it, tells us, 
writing in 1870, that “there are modern editions in which 
the passage is reprehensibly retained, without a word of 
the author’s omission of it” (note, p. 518). It has been 
said that Cowper removed the passage out of considera- 
tion for his friends, the Throckmortons, but “‘Expos- 
tulation”’ was written two years before he knew them. 
Cowper gave another striking example of regard for 
Catholic susceptibilities. One of his great enthusiasms 
was Milton, in whom he rejoiced even as a boy of fourteen. 
It was with jubilation that he undertook to translate 
Milton’s Italian and Latin poems for a new edition of 
the poet, but when we come to the place where we should 
find Milton’s youthful poem “In quintum Novembris”, 
instead of a translation of it we find the following note 


by Cowper : 


The poems on the subject of the Gunpowder Treason I have 
not translated, both because the matter of them is unpleasant, 
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and because they are written with an asperity which, however 
it might be warranted in Milton’s day, would be extremely 
unseasonable now.—C. 


The friendship with the Throckmortons only grew 
slowly. Writing to Lady Hesketh on 15 May 1786, 
Cowper says : 


“T rejoice to hear that Mr. Throckmorton wishes to 
be on a more intimate footing. Iam shy, and suspect 
that he is not very much otherwise; and the con- 
sequence has been that we have mutually wished an 
acquaintance without being able to accomplish it.” 


But closer relations were not far off. At the beginning 
of June 1786 Cowper and Mrs. Unwin dined at the Hall 


for the first time. 


To Lady Hesketh, 4-5 June, 1786. “The Throck- 
mortons sent a note to invite us to dinner ; we went, 
and a very agreeable day we had. They made no 
fuss with us. ... Themselves, their chaplain, and 
we, were all the party. After dinner we had much 
cheerful and pleasant talk, the particulars of which 
.. . all but one I will omit .. . because it will of 
itself be sufficient to give you an insight into their 
opinion on a very important subject—their own 
religion. I happened to say that in all professions 
and trades mankind affected an air of mystery. 
Physicians, I observed, in particular, were objects 
of that remark, who persist in prescribing in Latin, 
many times no doubt to the hazard of the patient’s 
life, through ignorance of an apothecary. Mr. 
Throckmorton assented to what I said, and turning 
to his chaplain, to my infinite surprise observed to 
him, “That 1s just as absurd as our praying in Latin.” 
I could have hugged him for his liberality, and free- 
dom from bigotry, but thought it rather more decent 
to let the matter pass without any visible notice.” 


Cowper takes this quite seriously, but I seem to see a 
twinkle in John Throckmorton’s eye, and an answering 
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twinkle in his chaplain’s (the Rev. Mr. Gregson, of whom 
more hereafter). 

When real intimacy was at last reached, it had all the 
happy features of that complete harmony which is en- 
gendered in the forgathering of kindred spirits. Mr, 
Throckmorton’s brother George, who bore the surname 
of Courtenay, by reason of an inheritance, was a frequent 
visitor to the Hall. Among other visitors was the beau- 
tiful Miss Catherine Stapleton, of another great Recusant 
family, one day to become Mrs. George Courtenay. 
She has been celebrated in verse by Cowper as “Catharina”. 
These young people, all cultivated and accomplished, 
were full of laughter and high spirits and overflowing 
with fun and merriment, though earnest and serious about 
life and its duties. No tonic could possibly have been 
better for Cowper. Himself has said: “Joy of heart is 
the best of nervous medicines.” In his soul he loved 
mirth as much as the merriest heart that ever vaulted 
stile, and with the young he was younger than the 
youngest. Draw but his spirits forth from the clutches 
of Cerberus and blackest Night, and he became the gayest 
of mortals, full of good-natured raillery and chaff, the 
most fascinating of companions. ‘The Throckmortons 
were the best influence he could have had to keep loathéd 
Melancholy at bay. Then, with their natural intelligence 
and culture, they were excellent judges of poetry, and 
sincere admirers of Cowper. They were well aware that 
their simple, unaffected, cheerful friend was a great 
poet and a great genius; they appreciated the honour 
of being reckoned among his friends and the privilege 
of being useful to him. John and George Throckmorton 
had been educated in exile at “St. Gregorie’s in Doway”, 
and it says much for their alma mater that she could 
produce such good classical scholars as were these two 
young men, deprived on account of their religion of all 
the advantages of the English public school and university. 
Both of them were excellent scribes, and worked hard at 
the transcribing of Cowper’s translation of Homer. 
““George is my most active amanuensis’’, he says in one of 
his letters. But the services of Mrs. Throckmorton, 
dubbed “The Lady of the Inkpot”’, were likewise of the 
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first order. She copied for him on the blank pages of a 


little Horace of his a newly discovered ode attributed 
to the great poet. Whereupon he fired off the following 
delightful little squib : 


To Mrs. 'THrockmMorToNn 
on her beautiful transcript of Horace’s ode “Ad librum suum’. 


Maria, could Horace have guessed 
What honour awaited his ode 
To his own little volume addressed, 
The honour which you have bestowed, 
Who have traced it in characters here, 
So elegant, even, and neat, 
He had laughed at the critical sneer 
Which he seems to have trembled to meet. 


“And sneer, if you please,” he had said, 
“‘Hereafter a nymph shall arise 

Who shall give me, when you are all dead, 
The glory your malice denies ; 

Shall dignity give to my lay, 
Although but a mere bagatelle ; 

And even a poet shall say, 


Nothing ever was written so well.” 


In November 1786 Cowper and Mrs. Unwin moved 
from Olney to Weston Underwood, where Mr. Throck- 
morton let them a charming little house, Weston Lodge, 
on very favourable terms. ‘The poet had thus the country 
which he loved so at his very doors—no need any longer 
for him to trapes there through muddy roads in winter- 
time—and the intercourse with the Throckmortons 
became more than ever a delight and a refreshment to 
him. “By some accident or other,” he says in his charac- 
teristic fashion, “it comes to pass that I see the Throck- 
mortons daily.”” Here began for him perhaps the six 
happiest years of his life, broken once, it is true, by a 
cruel attack of his malady. —To Lady Hesketh he writes, 
26 November, 1786: “ ... I think every day of those 
lines of Milton and congratulate myself on having ob- 
tained, before I am quite superannuated, what he seems 
not to have hoped for sooner : 
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And may at length my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 


For if it is not an hermitage, at least it is a much 
better thing ; and you must always understand, my dear, 
that when poets talk of cottages, hermitages, and such- 
like things, they mean a house with six sashes in front, 
two comfortable parlours, a smart staircase, and three 
bedchambers of convenient dimensions ; in short, exactly 
such a house as this.” 

The nearer residence to Weston Hall brought the 
friendship to a full and happy maturity. People in those 
days seem to have been just as much dependent on nick- 
names to give the perfect touch to easy intimacy as they 
are to-day. The Throckmortons became to Cowper— 
“for brevity’s sake’’, he says—“The Frogs”, and “Mr. and 
Mrs. Frog”, and later “Sir John and Lady Frog”. His 
letters to his cousin are full of references to them by this 
affectionate sobriquet (“The Frogs hop into Norfolk 
soon on a visit to Lord Petre” ; “‘We are obliged now and 
then to feed the Frogs’, etc., etc.).* Very soon he began 
to amuse himself and delight his friends by celebrating 
them in verse. His dirge upon the death of Mrs, Throck- 
morton’s bullfinch is famous. ‘‘Weston has not been 
without its tragedies since you left us”, he writes to 
Samuel Rose on 25 September, 1788; “Mrs. Throck- 
morton’s piping bullfinch has been eaten by a rat, and 
the villain left nothing but poor Bully’s beak behind him. 
It will be a wonder if this event does not at some con- 
venient time employ my versifying passion. Did ever 
fair lady, from the Lesbia of Catullus to the present day, 
lose her bird and find no poet to commemorate the loss ?” 
This poem was included = Cowper himself in his edition 
of 1794. ‘There are two poems to Catharina, one while 
she was still Miss Stapleton, the second and better on 
her marriage. ‘The first verse of this runs: 


Believe it or not as you chuse, 
The doctrine is certainly true, 

That the future is known to the Muse, 
And poets are oracles too. 


* This nickname has clung to the family ever since, as the unwritten 
records of various public schools could testify. 
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I did but express the desire 
To see Catharina at home, 
At the side of my friend George’s fire, 


And lo—she is actually come. 


Another squib that must have delighted the Frogs 
and their friends is the happy and clever 


EPITAPH 


Here lies one who never drew 
Blood himself, yet many slew ; 
Gave the gun its aim, and figure 
Made in field, yet ne’er pulled trigger. 
Arméd men have gladly made 
Him their guide, and him obeyed ; 
At his signified desire, 

Would advance, present and fire. 
Stout he was, and large of limb, 
Scores have fled at sight of him ! 
And to all this fame he rose 

Only following his nose. 

Neptune was he called ; not he 
Who controls the boisterous sea, 
But of happier command, 
Neptune of the furrowed land ; 
And, your wonder vain to shorten, 
Pointer to Sir ‘fohn Throckmorton. 


For the first half of 1787 Cowper was under a dark 
cloud. He was visited by his fourth attack of madness. 
His sufferings were grievous, and he twice attempted his 
life. He, always so happily busy about his writings, his 
studies, his garden, could not occupy himself in any way, 
and he would see no one but Mrs. Unwin. In July he 
recovered suddenly, and soon yielded to the bright and 
happy influences of lovely country and congenial company. 
To Lady Hesketh on August 30, he writes : 


“‘My health and spirits seem to be mending daily: 
to what end I know not, neither will I conjecture, but 
endeavour as far as I can, to be content that they do 
so. I use exercise, and take the air in the park and 
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wilderness: I read much, but as yet write not. 
Our friends at the Hall make themselves more and 
more amiable in our account. ... There are few 
days in which we do not meet, and I am now almost 
as much at home in their house as in our own. Mr. 
Throckmorton, having long since put me in possession 
of all his ground, has now given me possession of his 
library ; an acquisition of great value to me, who 
never have been able to live without books since 
I first knew my letters, and who have no books of 
my own.” 


It is easy to gather from this how warm a welcome he 
must have received from these good friends on his 
return to normal life, and what efforts they must have 
made to cheer him. The friendship was soon running 
its daily smooth and cheerful course. Very characteristic 
of good spirits and happy relations is the following little 
incident : 


To Lady Hesketh, 19 December, 1787. “Returning 
from my walk to-day, while I was passing by some 
small closes at the back of the town, I heard the 
voices of some persons extremely merry at the to 
of the hill. Advancing into the large field behind 
our house, I there met Mr. Throck, wife, and 
brother George. Combine in your imagination as 
large proportions of earth and water intermingled 
so as to constitute what is commonly called mud, 
and you will have but an imperfect conception of 
the quantity that had attached itself to her petti- 
coats: but she had half-boots and laughed at her 
own figure. She told me that she had this morning 
transcribed sixteen pages of my Homer. I observed 
in reply, that to write so much, and gather all that 
dirt, was no bad morning’s work, considering the 
shortness of the days at this season.” 


Catholics, as a rule, are merry and happy people, and 
certain it seems that their overflowing spirits, among old 
families, at all events, find relief in a pronounced cult for 
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practical jokes. ‘The terrors of Arundel Castle by night 
have passed into history. ‘To this day I believe there are 
families who cling with a grim predilection to the 
unimaginative but maddening apple-pie bed. The 
Throckmortons are not likely to have differed from 
their neighbours in this respect, though I can trace but 
one instance of the crime to them. ‘They excogitated a 
jest against Cowper, one can imagine with what delighted 
laughter, which was cunningly devised to give the victim 
the full impact and all the shock of a practical joke, with- 
out any of its fell consequences. But Cowper himself 
shall tell the tale in his own inimitable way : 


To Lady Hesketh, 7 February, 1788. “Mr. Bull, 
the lame curate, having lately been preferred to a 
living, another was of course wanted to supply his 
place. By the recommendation of Mr. Romaine, a 
Mr. C came down. He lodges at Mr. Socket’s 
in this village. Our lacquey is also clerk of the 
parish. C a day or two after his arrival had a 
corpse to bury at Weston. Having occasion to 
consult with the clerk in this matter, he sought him 
in our kitchen. Samuel entered the study to inform 
us that there was a clergyman without: he was 
accordingly invited in, and in he came. We had but 
lately dined ; the wine was on the table, and he 
drank three glasses while the corpse in question was 
getting ready for its last journey. ‘The moment he 
entered the room, I felt myself incurably prejudiced 
against him: his features, his figure, his address, 
and all that he uttered, confirmed that prejudice, 
and I determined, having once seen him, to see him 
no more. ‘Two days after he overtook me in the 
village. ‘Your humble servant, Mr. Cowper; a 
fine morning, sir, for a walk. I had liked to have 
called on you yesterday morning to tell you that 
I had become your near neighbour. I live at Mr. 
Socket’s.’ I answered without looking at him, as 
dryly as possible, ‘Are you come to stay any time in 
this country ?? He believed he was. ‘Which way,’ 
I replied, ‘are you going? To Olney?’ ‘Yes.’ 
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‘I am going to Mr. Throckmorton’s garden, and I 
wish you good day, sir.’ I was, in fact, going to 
Olney myself, but this rencontre gave me such a 
violent twist another way that I found it impossible 
to recover that direction, and accordingly there we 
parted. All this I related at the Hall the next 
time we dined there, describing also my apprehen- 
sions and distress lest, whether I would or not, I 
should be obliged to have intercourse with a man to 
me so perfectly disagreeable. A good deal of laughter 
and merriment ensued, and there for a time it 
ended. The following Sunday in the evening I 
received a note to this purport: ‘Mr. C’s compliments 
etc.’ Understanding that my friends of the Hall 
were to dine with me next day, he took the liberty 
to invite himself to eat a bit of mutton with me, 
being sure that I should be happy to introduce him. 
Having read the note, I threw it to Mrs. Unwin. 
“There,’ said I, ‘take that and read it; then tell me 
if it be not an effort of impudence the most extra- 
ordinary you ever heard of.’ I expected some such 
push from the man; I knew he was equal to it. 
She read it, and we were both of one mind. I sat 
down to my desk, and with a good deal of emotion 
gave it just such an answer as it would have 
deserved had it been genuine. But having heard by 
accident in the morning that he spells his name with 
a C, and observing in the note that it was spelt 
with a K, a suspicion struck me that it was a fiction. 
I looked at it more attentively and perceived that 
it was directed by Mrs. Throck. The inside I 
found afterwards was written by brother George. 
This served us with another laugh on the subject, 
and I have hardly seen, and never spoken to Mr. 
C since. So there, my dear, that’s the little 
story I promised you.’ ” 





The name, which was Canniford, misspelt Kanniford, 
was of course intended to put Cowper on his guard, but 
such was the prejudice that he had conceived against the 
reverend gentleman that he did not grasp the situation 
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as immediately as must have been intended. But all’s 
well that ends well, and this practical joke assuredly ended 
in the colossal outburst of merriment which Milton 
must have had in his mind when he wrote: 


Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides. 


Cowper had another friend at Weston, who from a 
friend became even a crony, Mr., or Dr., William Greg- 
son, the chaplain. It would have been a singular, perhaps 
an impossible, intimacy in any other Evangelical in those 
days, but—Mr. John Bailey says it, and I do but quote 
his opinion—‘‘neither the poet nor the Evangelical in 
him ever extinguished the gentleman”’ (p. xxvi). 


“The goodnatured Padre at the Hall has offered 
me in Mrs. Throckmorton’s absence, his transcribing 
assistance, of which I shall avail myself’’, he says (to 
his cousin, 11 December, 1786). And again (Decem- 
ber 21): “I have already invited the good Padre 
in general terms, but he shall positively dine here 
next week, whether he will or not. I do not at all 
suspect that his kindness to Protestants has anything 
insidious in it, any more than I suspect that he 
transcribes Homer for me with a view to my con- 
version. He would find me a tough piece of business 
I can tell him; for when I had no religion at all, I 
had yet a terrible dread of the Pope. How much 
more now!”’ And on the 24th December: “The 
Padre is to dine with us on Thursday next. I am 
highly pleased with him, and intend to make all 
possible advances to a nearer acquaintance. Why 
he is so silent in company I know not. Perhaps he 
is reserved like some other people: or perhaps he 
holds it unsuitable to his function to be forward in 
mixed conversation. Certain it is, that he has 
enough to say when he and I are together. He 
has transcribed the ninth book for me, and is now 
transcribing the twelfth, which Mrs. Throckmorton 
left unfinished.” 
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The nearer acquaintance was not far off, and before 
long Cowper was using the indispensable nickname— 
Griggy—if only for private consumption. That would 
seem like the finishing touch of a real friendship. ‘When 
people are intimate, we say they are as great as two inkle 
weavers. ... Hence it is that Mr. Gregson and [| 
emulate those happy weavers in the closeness of our 
connexion. We live near each other, and while the 
Hall is empty we are each other’s only extraforaneous 
comfort.” (To Lady Hesketh, 6 May, 1788.) 

“Griggy dines with us on a Turkey to-morrow.” 
That eloquent little sentence shows better than volumes 
that the high-water mark of an entirely comfortable 
and intimate friendship has been reached. Dr. Gregson, 
who was physician as well as priest, also attended Cowper 
and Mrs. Unwin during illness. The warm-hearted 
Lady Hesketh was extremely anxious that some recogni- 
tion of Dr. Gregson’s kindness to her illustrious cousin 
should be made. Her inimitable letters* have many 
references to the subject, all addressed to the indispensable 
and ever-willing Johnny of Norfolk : 


“16 April, 1798. In regard to Mr. Gregson I am 
really at my wits’ end... and cannot say what 
should be done for him. ... I sent him Twelve 
Pound of Snuff two years ago [Twelve pound of 
snuff! Would that not last an octogenarian a life- 
time ?] Would a present of black Cloth be accept- 
able ? I know ye good Doctor is sometimes shabby. 
My first dea was a handsome, strong usefull case of 
Surgeon’s Instruments, and I still cling to this 
notion.” 


She did not cling long. 


“24 Sep., 1798. “By the way it occurs to me that 
a Silver Standish . . . may be a very proper present 


* Letters of Lady Hesketh to the Rev. John Johnson, LL.D., concerning 
their kinsman William Cowper the poet. Edited by Catharine Bodham 
Johnson, née.Donne. With portraits from original paintings. London, 
Jarrolds, 1901. A book of the very greatest interest, admirably edited. 
In quoting I retain Lady Hesketh’s grammar, spelling, and characteristic 
capitals. 
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to Dr. Gregson.” Nov.1. “I conclude you settled 
that matter by means of the dear good Mr. Gregson, 
who still to my sorrow goes unrewarded for his 
trouble and friendly conduct in regard to Mr. 
Cowper ; this is a great weight on my spirits, etc.” 
5 April, 1799. “The little Rose [Samuel Rose] 
who I had written to on the Subject of our good 
Samaritan . . . gives it as his opinion that it will 
after all be best given in money... . With Cash 
he may do as he pleases, and situated as he is good 
Soul! a little Pocket Money may really be both 
useful and pleasant to him.” 


And so the knotty point that worried the generous 
and expansive lady for over a year was solved by a ten- 
pound note, and I doubt not but that this solution was 
the most agreeable of all to the good priest and doctor. 


Sir John Throckmorton had succeeded to the baronetcy 
in 1792, on the death of his grandfather, and left Weston 
definitely for one of the other family estates. George 
Courtenay then came into fixed residence at the Hall, 
bringing with him his beautiful bride, Catherine Staple- 
ton, as its mistress. They remained Cowper’s staunch 
friends. ‘‘When I went to pay my first visit,” he says, 
writing to Hayley, ““George flew into the Court to meet 
me, and when I entered the parlour Catharina sprang 
into my arms.” A joyous young trgo, and the man of 
years, | doubt not, the youngest of the three ! 

Alas, the time was approaching when Cowper’s 
joyous spirit was to be shrouded in a gloomy and tragic 
melancholia for the rest of his days. In 1794 the fit had 
become settled. As Mrs. Browning has said in her noble 
poem, “‘Cowper’s Grave”, a “discord on the music fell 
and darkness on the glory”. ‘The-oet left Weston in 
1795, eventually to settle in East Dereham, Norfolk, 
under the care of his tender-hearted young cousin, John 
Johnson. In 1798 his old and much-loved friend of such 
joyous and happy memories, Sir John Throckmorton, 
rode over from Lord Petre’s place in Norfolk to see him. 
Southey records that he manifested no sign of pleasure 
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at the sight of him (ii, 147). Cowper wrote but twelve 
or thirteen letters in the last six years of his life, al] 
utterly without a trace of his natural gaiety. In one to 
Lady Hesketh (8 December, 1798) he at least makes 
mention of this visit : 


“Sir John Throckmorton was here this day se’nnight 
much altered since I saw him last, more than [| 
should have thought possible in so short a time, yet 
not so much but that I should have known him 
anywhere. His horse had fallen under him on his 
way hither, and perhaps he had received more hurt 
than he acknowledged, which might have some 
effect in the alteration of his looks that I have 
mentioned.” 


And that is all! 


Cowper was released from his sufferings on the 25th 
April, 1800. He lives for us in much of his poetry and 
in all of his incomparable letters: in both these we can 
rejoice. He lives, too, with extraordinary vividness in 
Romney’s marvellous portrait: but this speaks of the 
tragedy of his life and strikes us dumb with mourning. 
Cowper has translated a curiously penetrating couplet 
from the Greek of Palladas, which might be written 
below this sad picture : 


Painter, this likeness is too strong, 
And we shall mourn the dead too long. 


He must have been thinking of his own portrait by 
Romney, which was painted some seven years before 
this couplet was translated. Well did he know how 
full of “symptoms of woe” that speaking likeness was, in 
spite of what he says in his gracious complimentary sonnet 
to Romney. He would not have his friends mourn “‘too 
long’. In vain the wish: the tragedy of his existence, 
so inexplicable and impenetrable, perplexes and appals, 
and in spite of the joy that he irradiates in his brighter 
hours, his life will ever remain the subject of never- 
ceasing grief and heartfelt commiseration. 


MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. 








Art. 4.—THE VALUES OF CONTEMPORARY 
APOLOGETICS: A SYMPOSIUM 


I. MontTGoMERY BELGION 


sb Editor has invited me to open a discussion of 
the value of the arguments at present being employed 
in Catholic apologetics. My standpoint is that of a 
“detached observer”’. As such, I feel that the way in 
which apologists put their arguments just now calls for 
discussion, because to me that way seems to be altogether 
wrong. 

If we consider the situation to-day, we see that perhaps 
never before has the apologist enjoyed such an oppor- 
tunity for proving his worth. What the situation is we 
are all aware. For several decades the Christian religion 
has apparently been going into eclipse. Both publicly 
and privately, the Church has emphatically lost prestige. 
Many of the inhabitants of Christendom are far from 
professing and calling themselves Christians. They are 
content with other gods. ‘There has been a great revival 
of paganism, and indeed of polytheism. ‘The worship of 
Mammon, not unknown when the Church was still in its 
glory, but until very recently always conducted surrep- 
titiously, has now become open and unabashed. But 
also other and newer gods have successfully claimed the 
adoration of those who dwell in Christendom and 
regard themselves as specimens of civilized man. The 
gods before which we bow down to-day are the gods 
Race, Evolution, Power, and, not least, the god State. 
And those are but our public gods. As in that earlier 
paganism over which Christianity triumphed, there are 
also to-day lares and penates to which are devoted private 
cults. Nearly every household has its own god Per- 
sonality, its own god Libido, and others. These it is, 
moreover, that we truly adore. Often the rites and 
sacrifices proper to each of the public gods are only 
performed indifferently, but for the private gods the home 
fires are always kept burning. Altogether it is not too 
much to say that, in a sense, a new religion has been 


established among us. And how firmly it has been 
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established one may judge from the fact that clerics 
are not lacking—among those of the schismatic Churches 
—who encourage propitiation of the pagan gods. 

Yet, despite the hold which the new paganism has so 
plainly gained over the inhabitants of Christendom in 
general, many men and women are dissatisfied and a prey 
to scepticism ; they are anxious, for they are literally at a 
loss, Although feeling the necessity of a faith, they are 
unable to believe. On the one hand, they recognize 
our contemporary idols for what they are and fail to bring 
themselves to bow down to them; yet, on the other 
hand, they simply cannot embrace the Christian faith 
spontaneously. They are condemned to be “vague 
half-believers” and to wander through life as those lost 
spirits must wander about the hereafter who have been 
turned away by the immigration authorities at every one 
of that other world’s frontiers. It is these men and 
women who obviously constitute an exceptionally sus- 
ceptible audience for the Catholic apologist. There 
they are—eager for a sign. Because they are already 
convinced of the shallowness and absurdity of the new 
paganism, and the new paganism is all they are offered 
as an alternative to becoming Christians, their existence 
supplies the apologist of to-day with an unprecedented 
opportunity. 

But just as it is evident that here to-day is the apolo- 
gist’s great opportunity, so it seems to me undeniable 
that he fails to rise to it. Notwithstanding a sensational 
conversion (usually from Protestantism) here and there, 
and of course many obscure ones, the audience as a 
whole remains unmoved. And I would say that the 
less heedlessly impulsive, the more balanced in judgment, 
any one hearer is, the less he is affected. Speaking 
generally, the plain fact is that the apologist has become 
ineffectual. The loss in prestige by the Church is 
remarkable enough, but is not this impotence of the 
apologist at such a time more remarkable still ? For the 
decadence of the prestige plenty of historical reasons 
are forthcoming, but how explain that the apologist 
should be, especially just now, such a failure ? 

I want to suggest that perhaps one reason why the 
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Catholic apologist is to-day so ineffectual is that he 
habitually talks to himself instead of addressing those he 
might convert. I submit that he habitually writes as 
for one who is already a Christian instead of as for one 
who might become a Christian. 

He shows his habit whether he attempts written or oral 
proselytism, and a preliminary illustration of what I 
mean is provided by Mr. Bernard Shaw’s account, in 
one of his prefaces, of a conversation he had one day some 
years ago at the Brompton Oratory, with a priest who 
was to have converted him. Mr. Shaw was sent to the 
priest by a friend anxious for the welfare of Mr. Shaw’s 
soul. He went, he gives one to understand, without 
hostility, as an inquirer. According to his account, 
however, he refuted every one of the priest’s arguments, 
and at last the priest, driven into a corner, said that if be 
lost his faith in God, he would go mad or have to commit 
suicide or something of the sort. In the heat of the 
argument the Oratorian had quite lost sight of the fact 
that the question was not what would happen if he 
himself were without faith, since he had faith, but what 
would happen to Bernard Shaw’s soul if the priest’s 
belief happened to be, as the priest was convinced it was, 
true. 

This egocentric attitude, as it may be called, of the 
apologist has behind it a very long tradition. Tertullian, 
pleading the cause of his persecuted fellow-Christians, 
declares, in the peroration of his Apologeticum, that the 
steadfast courage with which they bear the tortures 
whereby they are put to death testifies to the strength of 
their faith. He never argued on the lines of what must 
await the judges he was hypothetically addressing if, as 
he was assured, the Christian were the true and the 
pagan a false religion. But the pagan world in which 
Tertullian lived was largely ignorant of what Christians 
actually were. I needed to be told. The pagan 
world of to-day does not need. It is as familiar with 
how strongly the Christian faith can be held as it is with 
the nature of that faith. The conviction in regard to 
Christians which was so widespread among the pagans 
to whom Tertullian appealed now only survives as a 
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conviction among some Protestants that Catholics 
sacrifice babies. It is not the obstacles Tertullian sought 
to remove which prevent the world of to-day from 
following in the footsteps of its fathers and accepting 
Christianity. The obstacles which hold back those 
contemporary non-Christians who, being sceptical to- 
wards the new paganism, would turn Christian if only 
they could, are quite other. ‘The chief obstacles are two, 
One is doubt that the Christian form of belief, and all 
that it entails, can be truly necessary. The other is a 
deeply rooted suspicion that what Christians have to 
believe as being real is only a construction of the human 
imagination. ‘There we have the two obstacles which 
the Catholic apologist should, I suggest, set himself to 
remove from the minds of those he might convert. 
But he will not remove them by addressing potential 
converts as if they were already Christian. If he is to 
remove them, he must, I make bold to declare, cease to 
conduct his apologetics entirely from the vantage-point 
of his own safe harbour; he must venture out upon the 
storm-tossed waters where his unbelieving brethren are 
derelict. What is required of him is that, by a kind of 
dialectical empathy, he should enter into the contem- 
porary non-Christian point of view of suspicion and doubt. 

We may clearly discern the error of his ways if, from a 
case like that of the conversation between Mr. Shaw 
and the Oratorian, we pass to what is contained in any 
current manual of apologetics, and we take, as we find it 
dealt with therein, the subject of revelation. It is no 
exaggeration to say that in revelation we have the 
capital question regarding which apologetics are called 
upon to convince. On the one hand, the acceptance of 
revelation is vital to acceptance of the thesis which the 
apologist undertakes to sustain. Unless he can satisfy 
his audience on the point that revelation has actually 
occurred, or rather can satisfy that audience that they 
must be ready to Zelieve revelation has occurred, he 
cannot iead them to become Christians. I say it will 
suffice if the apolcgist can show his non-Christian readers 
that they must, as a matter of logical necessity, be ready 
to believe in revelation—and he need not convince them 


f 
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of the actual occurrence of revelation—because it is an 
article of the Christian faith that once a person is ready 
to believe, and his readiness successfully overcomes his 
tendency to doubt, he will forthwith find himself con- 
firmed in his newly found faith. He will become as 
certain as if he knew. But the apologist must at least 
show that. On the other hand, if the question of 
revelation is once settled affirmatively, then the pre- 
liminary problems upon which the apologist is wont to 
expatiate, the problem of the existence of God, of the 
need of religion, of monism and determinism and other 
anti-theistic philosophies, immediately disappear. At 
the same time, the difficulty of seeing how there can have 
been revelation is certainly the stumbling-block which 
chiefly prevents non-Christians from granting that the 
Christian metaphysic is reasonable. 

It is in these respects that the subject of revelation is 
capital. But how far the apologist is as a rule from 
devoting to these aspects of it the attention they deserve ! 
What does he have to say about revelation? He gives 
it as a generally acceptable view that a divine revelation 
was a moral necessity. Its occurrence, he continues, can 
be discerned through various internal and external 


‘criteria. ‘Then he points to what he says is the fact of 


a triple set of revelations—the Primitive, the Mosaic, 
and the Christian. Passing over the Primitive revelation, 
one finds that in behalf of there having been a Mosaic 
revelation, the apologist points to the character of the 
religious system promoted by Moses. It was, he says, 
in lofty monotheism and ethical worth, far superior to the 
beliefs and customs of the tribes in proximity to which 
the tribe led by Moses dwelt. In behalf of there having 
been a Christian revelation, the apologist points to the 
moral character, the moral and religious teaching, and 
the miracles of Jesus Christ. His moral character, the 
apologist says, had a surpassing beauty, His moral and 
religious teaching a lofty excellence, and there are His 
miracles. ‘The apologist also adds as a rule that, in the 
person of its Founder, and in its moral and religious 
ideal and influence, the Christian religion is immeasurably 
superior to all other religions. 
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Now there could not, I submit, be a more striking 
instance than this argument of the way in which the 
apologist talks to himself instead of addressing those he 
might convert. For the statements (a) that the religious 
system promoted by Moses was a superior one “‘in lofty 
monotheism and ethical worth”, (d) that the moral 
character of Jesus Christ had a surpassing beauty and 
His moral and religious teaching a lofty excellence, and 
(c) that the Christian religion is superior to all others— 
these statements, which are, of course, truisms for a 
Christian, become, when addressed to the honest but 
non-Christian enquirer, mere petitiones principit. And 
the question which they so blatantly beg is the question 
of by what criterion the apologist is inviting his auditors 
to judge these superiorities and excellencies. No 
criterion is discernible. Naturally the Christian religion 
appears as superior to all others to the Christian. But 
it does not to the Buddhist or the Mohammedan who, 
having enquired into Christianity, yet remains Buddhist 
or Mohammedan. So the “surpassing beauty of the 
moral character”’ of Jesus Christ and “‘the lofty excellence 
of His moral and religious teaching”’ can only be admitted 
offhand by one who is already a Christian. And, surely, 
it is only for the Christian, or the Jew, that the Mosaic 
religious system automatically acquires a superiority over 
other Semitic cults through its monotheism and its 
ethics. For others, such assertions are just what has to be 
justified. A universal monotheism, for instance, has 
never been generally regarded as superior to polytheism. 
There is the polytheism of the new paganism—so 
flourishing to-day—as evidence to the contrary. And 
there is the view shared by Moses and Henry VIII and 
put forward succinctly, for example, by Dostoievsky in 
The Possessed, that “every people should have, and 
always has had, its own god”. Even if it could be 
granted—and I am far from ready to commit myself to 
such an assumption, though I remain open to conviction 
—even if it could be granted, I say, that, once we give 
our honest and complete attention to the matter, we 
must see intuitively, as the saying is, that the objurga- 
tions contained in the Sermon on the Mount are right, 
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and surpass in rightness any other teaching of which we 
have record, that would only mean that the case for 
revelation must then collapse. For to assume that 
intuition can be our sufficient criterion is to presuppose 
simultaneously that we already have within us poten- 
tially, however dimly and vaguely, the wisdom which 
the Sermon on the Mount makes explicit, i.e. that it is 
not divine but human wisdom. If it were wisdom 
transcending our human powers of recognizing it, we 
should not be able to see its rightness. But unless it 
does transcend those powers, why suppose that it is 
divine? The fact that Jesus Christ was the first to 
utter it is no warrant of its divinity unless He Himself 
was divine; many purely human beings have been the 
first to enunciate what the rest of us have thereupon 
believed to be true. Yet it is by the divinity of Jesus’ 
wisdom that the apologist would convince the non- 
Christian that Jesus Himself was divine! In short, then, 
according to what is shown in any current manual of 
apologetics, there is no reason whatever for accepting 
revelation as a fact—unless one is already a Christian ! 
The apologist who attempts no better is but animated, I 
suggest, by “‘something which looks like charity” when 
‘he goes out into the highways and hedges and asks men 
to come in. If by such an argument, or rather lack of 
argument, anyone is sufficiently impressed to be con- 
verted, then I submit that that one is converted by a 
trick. As well be converted by “a smart syllogism” ! 
And, regarding revelation, other difficulties beset the 
non-Christian who, though desirous of believing, is not 
one of the people—apparently not rare to-day—who 
seek merely a sensation or a soporific. A new field has 
lately been opened up to study, and those who till it call 
themselves philosophers of religion. I am assured that 
these philosophers of religion have so far devoted little 
attention to the subject of revelation, and that its sys- 
tematic treatment by them has not yet so much as 
begun. They cannot, however, complain of paucity of 
material! All the great religions, Confucianism excepted, 
were founded, according to their respective traditions, 
on revelation. For those who are not already convinced 
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of the genuineness of one particular revelation to the 
exclusion of the genuineness of others, this fact raises 
the question of why any one of the great religions is to 
be preferred. And if the preference is to go according 
to which of all the alleged revelations is alone genuine, 
for the person who does not already hold to any so-called 
revealed religion the genuineness of this or that alleged 
revelation, to the exclusion of that of the others, is not 
to be guaranteed by the superiority of the content ; for, 
once again, the superiority of the content is just as much 
in need of being established as the genuineness of the 
revelation itself. 

Then there is the problem of how it can be accepted 
—unless one is already believing in one particular divine 
revelation—that there has been any revelation at all. 
How is one to tell ? According to Locke, whether what 
we are told God has revealed is indeed His revelation our 
reason must judge. 


Whatever God hath revealed is [he says] certainly true: no 
doubt can be made of it. This is the proper object of faith: 
but whether it be a divine revelation or no, reason must judge. .. . 
There can be no evidence that any traditional revelation is of 
divine original, in the words we receive it, and in the sense we 
understand it, so clear and so certain as that of the principles of 
reason.* 


We know what the view here enunciated led to for Locke. 
It led to his accepting the Christian revelation on, so he 
said, the strength of his own private intuition of the 
moral excellence of its content. That is just what I have 
said above non-Christians of to-day find inadequate. 
But with regard to the réle of reason in the acceptance or 
rejection of revelation, is Locke right ? Since, by defi- 
nition, revelation must add to what man can discover 
with his reason, reason may not be as suitable as Locke 
imagined for deciding whether what we are told God has 
revealed is “fa divine revelation or no’. Yet, for the 
unconverted of to-day, what else is there? The diffi- 
culty here is not overcome by saying, as apologists com- 
monly do say, that the ground for accepting the Christian 


* Essay,iv, xviii, 10. His italics. 
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revelation as truly divine must be sought in “external 
evidence”, in the fulfilment of prophecy, and in miracle. 

I must pass over the fresh difficulties which, on the 
contrary, the resort to “external evidence” raises as 
regards the fulfilment of prophecy, such as, for instance, 
this: that if the betrayal, sentencing, and execution of 
Jesus Christ all occurred in fulfilment of prophecy, how 
are we to believe that Judas Iscariot, Caiaphas, and 
Pontius Pilate were ordinary human beings with souls 
to be saved? But unless they were, unless the three of 
them were not compelled to act as they did, how can 
they be said to have acted wrongly? I must confine 
myself to the matter of miracle. The Catholic apolo- 
gist is wont to insist that for the occurrence of the 
Gospel miracles there is abundant evidence. But for the 
non-Christian enquirer who is the apologist’s prospective 
convert, that is not enough. No doubt he cannot 
dispute, any more than Huxley could, the possibility of 
miracles. No doubt he will allow that the evidence for 
them isabundant. But what holds him up is the question 
of the validity of that evidence. It is a very difficult 
question, as his own daily experience shows him. Some 
years ago there was an incident in Lower Broadway, 
“New York, a taxicab being involved. The police found 
fifteen eyewitnesses of what had occurred, fifteen persons 
who had been where the incident took place and had 
noticed something. All fifteen each told what each 
was convinced he had seen—at least, none had any 
motive for deceiving the police. Yet all fifteen each 
differed from the rest regarding what had happened. 
The point is not that their evidence conflicted ; the point 
is that every one of the fifteen, though honestly seeking 
to tell what he had seen, yet failed to do so. As regards 
evidence, it is not only that we may have eyes and not 
see ; it is also that we may have eyes and see what is not ; 
and, further, that our recollection of what we have seen 
with our eyes is not invariably to be trusted, even 
though we ourselves never suspect that recollection. 
When the Catholic apologist wishes the non-Christian 
enquirer to accept the occurrence of the Gospel miracles 
as support for the divinity of Jesus Christ, he is asking 
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his auditor to accept as true things which not only are 
entirely foreign to contemporary pagan experience, but 
also are admittedly vouched for only by simple and super- 
stitious persons, persons as honest as may be but prone 
to have been deceived in any one of the many ways a 
man can be deceived by “the evidence of his senses’’, 
Thus, that the non-Christian enquirer should desire 
some guarantee for the validity of the evidence is not 
surprising. Indeed, until the validity of the evidence 
for the Gospel miracles can be satisfactorily decided, it 
is no good asking the non-Christian of to-day to see in 
them testimony for the genuineness of the Christian 
revelation—itself, of course, not the least of miracles, 
He cannot do it. “The evidence for miracles,” said 
Huxley, “must be complete.” It must indeed, one may 
say, be unquestionable. There is the non-Christian 
attitude in a word. So long as the evidence is not 
beyond question, the non-Christian cannot believe that 
there actually have been miracles, willingly as he must 
allow their possibility. At most he is able to feel that 
after—if ever—he is converted to belief in there having 
been a Christian revelation, he will be ready to accept the 
occurrence of the Gospel miracles on either faith or 
authority—which is the position of Hume and Newman; 
or will be ready to say, with Locke, ““The miracles are 
to be judged on the doctrine, not the doctrine by the 
miracles.”* But before the non-Christian can accept 
the miracles in one way or the other, he must be satisfied 
concerning the most wonderful miracle of all, the 
miracle of revelation. 

That is all I can say now on the matter contained in 
current manuals of apologetics. I have dealt with only 
one point, but I should like it to be taken as illustrative. 
Having spoken of the matter, I want to say a word 
regarding the manner. From what is said among neo- 

* Discourse of Miracles. Locke, in this matter, is echoed by con- 
temporary Protestants, and I find one of the Anglo-Catholics asserting, 
‘“‘Pascal’s belief in miracles plays a larger part in his construction than it 
would in that, at least, of the modern liberal Catholic. It would seem 
fantastic to accept Christianity because we first believe the Gospel miracles 
to be true. ... We found our belief in the miracles on the Gospel, not 


our belief in the Gospel on the miracles.’ T. S. Eliot, Introduction to 
Pascal's Pensées (Everyman edition). 
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pagans—neo-pagans sceptical towards neo-paganism— 
when they are gathered together and speak freely, it is 
evident that nothing rouses a spirit of opposition, and 
even of hostility, in the non-Christian enquirer of to-day 
more than the tone certain Catholic apologists adopt. 
The time when the apologist is apt to set his hearers’ 
teeth on edge is the time when he comes to assert—as of 
course he must, but not necessarily in such a way— 
that the truth concerning the meaning of life is possessed 
by Catholics alone. Here, too, I am justified in 
saying that the apologist writes as if he were addressing 
fellow-Christians instead of the non-Christians it is 
assumed he aims at. There is about the assertions 
regarding the possession of the truth a hoity-toity assur- 
ance which is all very well when one is among friends 
who completely agree with one, but which is not so 
happy when one is speaking to the outside world as it 
lies with its head buried in ignorant darkness. No 
doubt every writer with a thesis to sustain, be he Kant 
or Mary Baker Eddy, or Mr. Middleton Murry, puts 
forward that thesis with assurance. If he were not 
assured, he would not, let us hope, write. But there is 
this difference between every solitary theorist who seeks 
“to persuade others to adopt a theory he has elaborated 
and the Catholic apologist—that such theorists are each 
advancing their own particular views, whereas the 
apologist is the spokesman of a mighty Church. Since 
the apologist is not speaking in his individual behalf, he 
can surely afford to speak “‘cum modestia et timore’’. And 
it is, | suggest, fitting that he should, for in asserting that 
the Church alone has hold of the truth—although, of 
course, that is something about which every Christian is 
convinced—the apologist, when he addresses the non- 
Christian enquirer, is raising two momentous difficulties. 
The first is this. 

Countless human beings have been born and have lived 
and died without ever so much as hearing of the existence 
of their Redeemer. Many, of course, had their brief 
span of life on earth before He had His, and, not being 
in communication with the Jews, these could not even 
know that He was expected. For the non-Christian 
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enquirer, this raises the question, How, if the Christian 
solution to the riddle of life is the true one, how can this 
ignorance on the part of so many millions of human beings 
of the very existence of the truth be accounted for? 
Apologists are naturally familiar with the question, and 
some have sought to answer it with hypotheses of their 
own. One says, for instance, that all such human beings 
lack the potentiality of attaining to the Summum Bonum, 
but that at death they were, or are, or will be, given 
natural happiness. God, it is added, has no more to give 
celestial happiness to such human beings than He has to 
give it to animals. ‘The hypothesis is one apt to make 
the non-Christian enquirer indignant. In his eyes, at 
least, there is no parallel between the difference that 
distinguishes animals from human beings and the 
difference that is said to distinguish those who have 
never heard the good tidings from those who have. 
To the non-Christian enquirer of to-day the latter 
difference, indeed, is imaginary. For every act of 
virtue achieved by a Christian with the aid of Divine 
Grace there has been a similar act achieved by a Buddh- 
ist, a Mohammedan, a Taoist, a pagan of Antiquity, or 
a savage. History abounds in the records of these acts. 
When Tertullian is dwelling on the courage of the 
Christian martyrs, he admires in the same breath that, 
just as great, of several pagan martyrs. ‘Thus to the 
non-Christian enquirer of to-day it seems that if the 
human beings who never have a chance of baptism 
are condemned to only natural happiness, then the apolo- 
gist, in declaring that his Church alone holds the truth, 
should display, not complacency, but something very 
near to horror. Another theory put forward on this 
point by Catholic apologists is that pagans who, though 
devoid of all acquaintance with Christ’s example, strive 
to be Christlike in their lives and repent of their short- 
comings may be taken to save themselves “super- 
naturally’’, despite their non-acceptance of the Christian 
dogmas, of which, necessarily, they have never heard. 
The theory neglects to account for those who die while 
still in the age of innocence, i.e. in infancy. It also 
leads the non-Christian to ask why he too should not 
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save himself, without accepting the Christian belief, by 
simply trying to lead a Christian life. ‘That brings me to 
the second difficulty. 

The first difficulty, as we have seen, concerns the human 
beings who never have an opportunity of believing, 
those who never hear of the Christian faith, either because 
news of it never reaches them or because they die in 
earliest infancy. The second concerns those human 
beings who get the opportunity of adopting the faith, yet 
reject it. Catholics believe on authority. But their 
acceptance of authority has been with each an act of his 
private judgment. So those who have been given the 
call to believe and have not answered it have likewise 
performed thereby an act of private judgment. Now 
the apologist is in the habit of asserting that, in both 
cases, the act of private judgment is the result of a free 
choice. ‘To the non-Christian enquirer of to-day, how- 
ever, it is nothing of the kind. The non-Christian 
enquirer will readily admit that there have been human 
beings who wilfully refused to believe. So, too, he will 
say that many have “believed” without understanding 
what it was they were believing. But where a man is 
sincere, if that man rejects the Christian faith after 
‘ having had the offer of it, he must do so because, accord- 
ing to his lights, it is unacceptable. And when a man 
has thus found the faith unacceptable in an honest 
fashion, the apologist is compelled to admit, by his own 
Christian ethics, that the man in question would have 
done wrong to embrace, or try to embrace, the faith. 
In the same way, if the apologist himself has the good 
fortune to be a Christian—and so in possession of truth— 
it is because, according to his lights, he has found the 
authority of the Church acceptable. Theologically, it 
was not until he had found it acceptable that he received 
divine confirmation of his faith. Thus the apologist 
is confronted with this. If you take two men, equally 
sincere, but no doubt not equally learned or equally 
intelligent, what will be grounds for one will not be 
grounds for the other. And at any rate, whether one 
is more or less intelligent is not settled by one’s free 
choice. Hence, to the non-Christian enquirer it seems 
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quite a mistake to talk, as, for example, the late Baron 
von Hiigel would talk, of ignoring the call. There is no 
case here of free choice at all. The call is taken or 
ignored, and whichever it is, he who has been called is 
not responsible for his action or inaction. Given the 
opportunity, a man accepts or rejects the Christian faith 
as a result of what he is, and he is more than what he has 
chosen to be. There is the second difficulty. And with 
it in mind, the non-Christian enquirer may well make 
this suggestion. If a pagan who, without believing, 
strives after virtue and repents of his failure to have been 
as virtuous as he might have been can be saved “super- 
naturally’’—as we have seen it is suggested he may be— 
then whoever has been offered the Christian faith and, 
out of sincerity, has not embraced it, but yet has striven 
throughout his life to live decently and repents that he 
has not done better, he should be saved “supernaturally” 
too. In any case, if Predestination has made the apolo- 
gist a Christian, it behoves him to speak meekly of being 
in possession of the truth to those who find that it is 
thanks to Predestination also that others, after having 
had the opportunity to change, remain non-Christian. 

My suggestion has been, then, that it is not only in 
their»'arguments {that apologists should consider the 
standpoint of their audience rather than their own, but 
also in their way of presenting those arguments, especially 
when it comes to boasting of the sole possession of truth. 
Unless they do, they cannot hope, it seems to me, to 
wean any great number of contemporary pagans from 
their superstitions or their scepticism and lead them to 
turn to the Church, with the cry, ““To whom shall we go, 
thou hast the words of eternal life”’. 


MontTcGoMERY BELGION. 


II. MicHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Mr. Belgion’s contention that the Church has 
“emphatically lost prestige” seems to me to be arguable. 
Many Catholics are deceived, by the unaccustomed 
urbanity with which the Church is received by rulers, 
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philosophers, and scientists and by the renaissance of 
Catholic thought in intellectual centres, into believing 
that we are witnessing a revival of the Catholic Faith. 
But, on the other hand, more and more people, both 
educated and uneducated, are settling comfortably into 
agnosticism ; they are then able to enjoy with detachment 
and a sense of personal remoteness such intellectual and 
emotional enjoyment which the Church has to offer. 
This attitude of condescending superiority makes any 
conversion, be it to Catholicism or Nationalism, or 
even to a day’s hard work, difficult. Luckily the time 
cannot be far distant when those very people will realize 
that comfortable thoughts are not necessarily followed 
by comfortable actions. Practical failure in persona 
morality, in economic life and in social order is likely 
to lead to a searching of soul which may make more 
converts to Catholicism than the arguments of apologists. 

But even so, are Apologetics so unsuccessful as Mr. 
Belgion believes? Every Catholic and every non- 
Catholic lives to-day under a heavy burden of agnostic 
propaganda. For one sentence of Catholic defence 
which he may read or hear, he probably reads a thousand 
which depend upon a philosophy indifferent or hostile to 
Catholic truth. Every newspaper, most books, three 
conversations in four, are substantially anti-Catholic, 
simply because they are based on a Pagan outlook. 
Yet, despite this, the number of yearly conversions in 
England and America does not diminish; despite this, 
every Catholic church in London is filled to overflowing 
with communicants on Christmas night. If we do not 
attribute this fidelity to apologetics, neither should we 
attribute the slowness of growth and lack of prestige 
merely to the weakness of apologetics. 

It is, of course, an essential of the Church’s teaching 
that conversion is the work of grace, that Faith is a 
supernatural virtue, a gift freely granted by God, so 
that we need not expect any exact correlation between 
the intellectual force of apologetics and the number of 
conversions. Rational argument is only one of the many 
roads along which people move towards the Church. 


Who knows the secret processes of the human brain and 
Vol. 190 ) 
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the human heart? The entrance of the Pope into 
St. Peter’s, the day spent in visiting a convent, a humble 
prayer for light—any of these and countless other 
happenings may be the decisive event in the natural 
order of the process of conversion. Nevertheless, it 
is true that rational apologetics does hold a place of its 
own, since the Church will receive only those who are 
intellectually convinced of the truth of the Church’s 
claims. They must recite and believe the Creed. 
Many who have been drawn for divers reasons will 
require a rational justification of the beliefs which they 
find so inspiring. This means that it must be possible 
to construct a rational argument in defence of the 
Church’s claims which can be offered for the con- 
sideration of the ordinary man. But a rational argu- 
ment does not begin and end with the words that are 
used in it. Just as every word in the language has not 
only a rough and ready dictionary meaning, but is also 
the focus of many deeper meanings and associations 
present, for instance, in the mind of the poet or philo- 
sopher, so the argument of the believer has not only its 
obvious meaning to be accepted or rejected by the 
listener, but it has also a deeper and wider meaning in 
terms of the life and action of the propounder for whom 
it is but an inadequate rational version of his living and 
many-sided faith. How differently, for instance, would 
the words “God’s Providence” be understood by the 
saint and by the “‘detached observer”! ‘The acceptance 
of the Faith, whether it be by the adult convert or by the 
born Catholic when he is mature enough to make his 
own the profession of Faith made on his behalf by the 
god-parents, is not merely the intellectual acceptance of 
a rational conclusion; it is the supreme decision to 
adopt a way of life which is seen to be the most perfectly 
suited to the whole man. The fact that among Western 
peoples—I am ignorant of Eastern religions—this decision 
is not now made in this form by any but Catholics is a 
reason for discerning in the Catholic act of faith some- 
thing—to put it at its lowest terms—very remarkable 
and yet somehow very common. The curious thing 
is that it has not, as might have been expected, become 
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rarer in a time of general intellectual and moral 
agnosticism. 

I write the above to make it clear that Mr. Belgion is 
asking too much of the apologists. He has become almost 
by profession a pricker of other people’s intellectual and 
emotional bubbles, and he cannot resist the temptation 
to prick yet another, though, as becomes its antiquity 
and reverend aspect, he approaches this one in a crablike 
fashion and with the utmost decorum. It is only too 
manifest that were the Church to depend for its stability 
and progress on the arguments of apologists, it would go 
the way of all human constructions, content to pray 
day by day that the approach of a Mr. Belgion might be 
deferred. 

Only once or twice does Mr. Belgion betray any sign 
that he has realized that the Church is not a piece of 
intellectual clockwork, dependent for its running upon 
the orderly arrangement of its intellectual wheels. On 
page 214 he writes : 


Unless he can satisfy his audience on the point that revelation 
has actually occurred, or, rather, unless he can satisfy that audi- 


ence that they must be ready to believe revelation has occurred, 


he cannot lead them to become Christians. I say it will suffice 
if the apologist can show his non-Christian readers that they 
must, as a matter of logical necessity, be ready to believe in 
revelation—and he need not convince them of the actual occur- 
rence of revelation—because it is an article of the Christian faith 
that once a person is ready to believe, and his readiness success- 
fully overcomes his tendency to doubt, he will forthwith find 
himself confirmed in his newly found faith. 


That is unfortunately an extremely obscure passage. 
The apologist must satisfy his audience that, as a 
matter of logical necessity, they must be so ready to 
believe in the occurrence of revelation that their ten- 
dency to doubt will be overcome by Faith. Since they 
have a tendency to doubt, they are clearly not convinced 
of the occurrence of revelation; it is but a possibility, 
at most a probability, which for some reason other than 
intellectual they tend to doubt. None the less, they 
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must be convinced by logical necessity of the validity of 
their readiness to believe that which they know to be at 
best probable. 

I can only suppose that Mr. Belgion wishes to say that 
it is the apologist’s function to make it appear to be a 
reasonable thing to expect a revelation from God. Such 
an acceptance is not an easy matter for a proud man. If, 
however, pride is swallowed and divine help is sought in 
prayer, then the gift of faith will be offered and the 
actual occurrence of revelation will be made clear. If 
that is Mr. Belgion’s meaning, it appears to be somewhere 
near the truth, but it tends to invalidate the rest of his 
paper, since he admits the function of apologetics to be 
but a preparation which will show the humble man the 
reasonableness of the Catholic claims; the decisive step 
which separates such an attitude from actual conversion 
will depend upon non-intellectual grounds. Mr. Belgion 
himself, for instance, sees the reasonableness of the 
Church’s position, else he would not be impatient with 
apologists for not making their argument more con- 
vincing. In effect he is asking for convincing reasons to 
prove that of which he sees the reasonableness. In 
other words, he is asking the apologists to do the very 
thing which he in the above passage—if I understand him 
aright—admits they are not supposed to do. 

Remembering, then, that apologetics cannot be ex- 
pected to convert but only to show the reasonableness of 
belief, so that those who for some reason or other are 
interested in the Church may not be repelled by intellec- 
tual contradictions and absurdities, we can now examine 
Mr. Belgion’s several difficulties. 

The first is that the apologist addresses himself and 
not his non-Christian audience. From one point of 
view, I believe this to be a fair criticism, but its truth 
depends on the fact that many apologists are insufficiently 
aware of the difficulties and of the point of view of non- 
believers : they do not know the world and the philosophy 
of the world sufficiently well. They suffer from the 
same narrow-mindedness, or rather lack of intellectual 
sympathy, which made the professor refute Kant in the 
syllogism : “‘Asses are not to be believed, Kant was an ass, 
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therefore ...” ‘There are not wanting people, even 
outside the Church, who believe that Kant’s philosophy 
is a tissue of nonsense, but that is not the convincing 
way of proving it. If an apologist really knows not only 
his own thesis, but also his opponent’s thesis (or want of 
thesis), it is a matter of indifference whether he addresses 
himself or his audience. A sound piece of reasoning, an 
honest confession of personal faith, are moving in any 
setting. A work of apologetics should be, like the 
writings of St. Augustine, St. Thomas, Pascal, New- 
man, a work of science and a work of art. It should 
ive the facts together with their consequences in the 
light of all the knowledge available, and it should 
build up these arguments in such a way as to make 
manifest the conclusions which the writer honestly 
believes to be true. Such a book demands honesty, it 
need not demand impartiality, since the subject treated 
is not a mere matter of intellectual pros and cons. There 
is nO One more unconvincing and therefore more useless 
for his purpose than the Catholic writer who reveals his 
prejudices in every sentence and yet claims the intellectual 
objectivity of the writer of a mathematical treatise. 
_ In his discussion on revelation, Mr. Belgion has an 
opportunity of using his favourite bubble-pricking device. 
He analyses a complete argument into its parts and 
deals with each part as though it were a cog-wheel 
pulled out of his watch by a destructive boy. He writes 
on page 215: 


On the other hand, if the question of revelation is once settled 
affirmatively, then the preliminary problems upon which the 
apologist is wont to expatiate, the problem of the existence of 
God, of the need of religion, of monism and determinism and other 
anti-theistic philosophies, immediately disappear. 


A Descartes would have said: “We see clearly and 
distinctly that God has revealed His truth in this par- 
ticular way, it is then idle to doubt either His existence 
or the need for a revelation.” Just so, but can anyone 
have a clear and distinct idea about revelation? As 
Baron von Hiigel so often pointed out, in proportion as a 
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subject becomes complex and valuable, it becomes less 
and less clearly outlined. ‘That does not mean that it 
becomes less and less certain, but it does mean that it 
becomes harder and harder to prove; it does mean that 
it requires more and more delicate understanding in 
order to appreciate it. Such truths do not flower out of 
a structure of syllogisms. You do not prove first of 
all man’s need of religion, then the existence of God, then 
the existence of the Christian God, then what such a 
God would do, then what He must have done; nor do 
you proceed the other way round. The Christian thesis, 
in so far as it can be presented intellectually, is presented 
en bloc. ‘There are sound reasons for believing in the 
existence of God, but the history of Judaism and 
Christianity, for example, will strengthen our deductive 
conclusion. An ardent Christian may at times suffer 
from the gravest difficulties ; it is related that St. Vincent 
de Paul for four years thought himself a fool for dressing 
up like one and saying Mass. ‘Though he considered this 
a temptation, it was none the less a difficulty that existed 
somewhere in the mind of a saintly priest. The faith of a 
Catholic is a supernatural life, and it has its analogies 
with the natural life. In the latter we do not usually 
settle first this, then that, and then something else. We 
begin by living, and gradually make up our minds with the 
help of experience. One day we have doubts about 
something, but we do not put an end to all our activities 
until the doubts are settled ; as often as not life settles 
them. How inadequate would be a textbook on How 
to Live, and Why 1s Life Liveable! Can we expect 
much more of a textbook on How to Believe, and Why 
1s the Catholic Faith True? ‘The subject of revelation 
is, of course, “capital” in the sense that if Christ is not 
risen, then is our faith vain, but the intellectual proof 
of that revelation cannot be a simple offering of reasons 
which demands the answer yes or no. It is part and 
parcel of a structure of faith, just as, to the believer, 
the specific historic revelation of Christianity is only a 
special part of God’s wider revelation in the works by 
which He is known. Mr. Belgion therefore is not 
justified in supposing that the apologist need only 
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concentrate upon the specific proofs of the Christian 
revelation. ‘That may be his chief purpose, but the 
means adopted to secure it will force him to defend a 
complete a of life, as well as the historical 
proofs of Christianity. 

I do not remember ever having read any book of 
apologetics which resembles Mr. Belgion’s ideal manual, 
but it is difficult to understand how he can call petttiones 
princtpit even the statements which he suggests to be 
contained in it. They are: ‘“(a) that the religious 
system promoted by Moses was a superior one ‘in lofty 
monotheism and ethical worth’; (4) that the moral 
character of Jesus Christ had a surpassing beauty and His 
moral and religious teaching a lofty excellence; and 
(c) that the Christian religion is superior to all others,” 
Every book which I have seen gives reasons in plenty for 
such assertions, but even if Mr. Belgion’s book neglects 
these reasons, it must be remembered that the statements 
are judgments of value. He asks for a criterion of value. 
Is there such a thing? No doubt there are ways of 
instructing a person how to look for what is considered 
valuable in a work of art or worthy in an action; there 
are ways of clearing his mind of irrelevant issues; but 
in the long run valuing is a matter of insight or intuition. 
If a person persists in saying that Beethoven is ugly and 
jazz beautiful in comparison, I know of no way of un- 
deceiving him. The moral character of Jesus Christ is 
revealed in the history of His life: the only criterion by 
which we may judge it is the criterion of ultimate value 
and moral worth. We may decide for ourselves or ask a 
friend whose moral judgment we trust, but whether we 
agree that Christ’s life was supremely holy or not, we 
cannot be accused of a petitio principit. Mr. Belgion 
perhaps foresees this answer, for he says that if we 
know by intuition that the precepts contained in the 
Sermon on the Mount are right, then the case for 
revelation collapses. If they are right, he argues, and 
we perceive it with a human intuition, then their wisdom 
is but human after all. If they are but human, they 
cannot be cited as proofs of Divine revelation. ‘There 
is some truth in the argument : it is not however based 
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on the facts. Had Christ preached nothing but a Stoic 
or natural morality, we might conclude that He was 
nothing but a moral philosopher. On the other hand, 
had He taught a doctrine contrary to natural morality, 
such hatred of our parents, He could not have been the 
Messiah. What He did was to teach a supernatural 
morality which fulfilled and did not destroy the 
purely natural morality which we intuitively see to 
be right. The insistence on the beauty and sweet- 
ness of suffering because Christ suffered, the call for 
sacrifice even to leaving our parents, the exaltation of the 
humble, these are supernatural teachings ; had they been 
uttered by one whose life was not such a perfect example 
of natural virtues, by one who did not teach obedience 
to the spirit of the law, by one who did not explain His 
call to supernatural heroism by His own claim to divinity, 
they might have been suspected. ‘The very tests which 
the Church now uses to discern the genuineness of 
mystical experience, the test of a holy and virtuous life, 
can be applied to the life of Christ. The natural 
intuition of the ethical worth of His life, together with 
many other reasons, shows His supernatural morality to 
have been divinely inspired and not to have been the 
excesses of a madman. 

Mr. Belgion does not mention what surely ought to 
have been found in the very first chapter of his manual— 
Christ’s claim to be God. The same argument applies 
here. I suppose that many a madman has claimed to be 
God, but only one Man who by the rest of His actions 
showed Himself to be not only sane, but profoundly wise, 
has made the same claim. I do not say that everyone 
will accept these arguments ; all arguments as arguments 
can be disputed. Had Christ walked down the streets 
of Jerusalem on the morning of the Resurrection, many 
would have called Him a ghost, and modern writers 
would have shown the untrustworthiness of the awkward 
record or explained the fact as an instance of collective 
hallucination. Outside the clear and distinct ideas of 
elementary logic and geometry, the will to believe in some 
sense must be the bridge between what Newman dis- 
tinguished as notional and real assent. But these 
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arguments, in this sense inadequate, do not seem to fall 
into the fallacy of petttio princtpit. 

Mr. Belgion, commenting on Locke’s acceptance of the 
Christian revelation on the grounds of reason, states that 
since revelation “must add to what man can discover 
with his reason”, reason cannot be the right criterion ; 
“vet, for the unconverted of to-day, what else is there ?” 
Here, once more, he betrays his persuasion that the 
problem of belief is somehow a puzzle to which any man 
with sufficient ingenuity ought to be able to find the 
key. If that were so, the whole virtue of faith would 
disappear, and, given an honest mind, any man ought to 
be able to “‘read”’ religion in the same way as the under- 
graduate decides, for want of something better to do, to 
“read” theology. To admit the possibility of religious 
belief, as Mr. Belgion admits it, is to admit the working 
not only of man, but also of God. We cannot legislate 
for God; all man can do is to combine research into the 
facts with a sincere prayer to whatever God there be for 
help. The result must be left to His grace. Mr. 
Belgion is surely right in saying that the “external 
evidence”, the fulfilment of prophecy and the perform- 
ance of miracles, cannot alone be the decisive test. ‘They 


‘are but additional reasons valid in their own order which 


strengthen the complete argument, but which can be 
easily doubted piecemeal by the unbeliever. 

The manner of apologists is, alas, often deplorable, but 
it should be pardonable at least by an intellectual critic. 
People who speak in the name of corporations very often 
speak in a tone which they would consider unjustified 
were they speaking on their own behalf. From this 
arises a great part of the international troubles of our 
times. If Frenchmen spoke in the name of France 
with the same intelligence, tact, and charity which they 
show when they are speaking in their private interests, if 
apologists spoke of non-believers as a body in the spirit 
with which they treat unbelievers in the flesh, the world 
would be a happier place to live in. Just as we do not 
blame trustees for allowing their strictness in guarding 
their trust to clash with the demands of charity, so we 
ought to be indulgent with individual Catholics for 
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being too harsh in defending a Church which knows how 
to temper intolerance of belief with indulgence towards 
individual unbelievers. It must be remembered, too, 
that tolerance and intellectual sympathy are modern 
virtues. ‘They often happen to be a good by-product 
of an age of intellectual uncertainty. There is no reason 
to deny that the Church may grow on its human side 
in a natural virtue manifested in a particularly clear way 
in a certain age or in certain surroundings. Up till a 
comparatively few years ago both Catholics and Pro- 
testants failed to realize the extreme psychological 
complexity of the problem of belief. Not to agree with 
the teaching of authority was always thought to show a 
moral fault. There is doubtless some relation between 
morality in a broad sense and belief, but the relation is 
not so simple as was thought. Furthermore, the spread 
of education, the discoveries both in geography 
and in science, have undoubtedly made any one belief 
harder to embrace and harder to find. Pius IX 
realized this, and made special reference to the diffi- 
culties that the modern man must experience in reachin 

the truth. But even here the teaching of theologians 
is not so new as we may have supposed. Cardinal 
de Lugo, a seventeenth-century Jesuit, taught in Rome 
that heretics and Pagans could achieve their salvation 
by practising that part of their religion or living up to that 
part of their philosophy which contained any truth 
common to Christianity and to their own persuasions. 
It is the Church teaching that Christ came to save all 
men, hence it must follow that in some way all men can 
live the life and reach the degree of truth which is 
requisite for salvation. But this is not the same as 
saying that all means to salvation are equally valuable. 
Apart from the possibility that it is easier to be saved in 
the Church, the mere fact that, on the Christian hypo- 
thesis, Christianity is true in a sense in which other 
religions are not is a sufficient reason for desiring that as 
many as possible may enjoy that truth. That there are 
countless souls who live up to their conscience, who are 
both intellectual and good, and yet do not reach the 
point where they may receive the grace of Faith, must 
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be true. Catholics would only hold that they are the 
worse for it; they do not blame them. Just as an ugly 
man is not so perfect as a good-looking one, just as a man 
with a cruel disposition is materially inferior to one 
who is kind, so non-Catholics lack something which 
Catholics possess. Perhaps they have compensations, who 
knows ? Such differences in moral insight, in religious 
belief, in intellectual keenness, and in bodily form are 
simply facts; without them all men would share a 
depressing uniformity. Surely such a doctrine follows 
simply and logically from the Catholic premises? It is 
not unfair, nor is it immoral. It may in an age when 
circumstances were different have led to a harsh inter- 
pretation, and even to an erroneous one, but in reality 
the dogma “Outside the Church no salvation” only means 
that it is impossible to enjoy the Beatific Vision except 
through the merits of the Redemption which are 
normally applied to men through the Church which 
Christ founded. This leaves the Church with a definite 
mission, the mission of applying those merits as widely as 
God wills her to. 

To sum up, I would first say that Mr. Belgion appears 
_ to have a false idea of the nature and purpose of apolo- 
getics. Since he wishes it to do more than it is meant 
for, he is naturally dissatisfied with what it does perform. 
The most that can be expected of apologetics is that it 
shall offer an objective argument which shows to every 
man that the Church’s claims are at least reasonable. 
Some will find the argument to be as convincing as any 
argument in this matter can be, but we may surmise that 
comparatively few souls are brought to accept the Church 
by rational apologetic. Once they find themselves there, 
such an apologetic may be like a map which gives a 
symbolic and easily consulted view of the country in 
which they live. As such it is invaluable. 

Secondly, I would suggest that Mr. Belgion’s difficul- 
ties with apologetics, as it is, are due to an ultra-scholastic 
mentality. The argument for belief is not a chain of 
connected, clear, and distinct ideas. Whenever a de- 
cision involves a moral issue, it presupposes a certain moral 
and intellectual disposition. It is idle to seek for gold 
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if one has no desire for it ; it is waste of time to visit a 
picture gallery without a taste for pictures ; likewise it is 
no use weighing the delicately balanced and infinitely 
complex reasons and values that are involved in an 
argument of such supreme importance unless one meets 
them half-way and—so to say—digests rather than 
contemplates them. Clearly one must live the spirit 
of Christianity up to @ point before one can embrace it ; 
all an apologist can do is to help one to take the step. 
This suggests that a subtle and perhaps often unconscious 
moral defect rather than an intellectual blindness is the 
reason why so many are not more eager to embrace the 
Church. It isin times of adversity and effort, of persecu- 
tion and violence, that men are stirred to that real 
effort of the whole man which leads not only to religious 
belief, but to the pursuit of great endeavours which stir 
the individual out of his own intellectual hermitage. 


M. pvE LA BEDOYERE. 
(To be continued.) 














Art. 5. —SOME NOTES ON POPE’S RELIGION 


1. Letters from Pope to FohnCaryll. (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 28618). 
2. Pope. Works. Elwin and Courthope. London, 1871. 
3. The New Letters of Mr. Pope. London, 1737. 


ON 2z May, 1684, Alexander Pope was born in 
London of Catholic parents. His father is said to 
have been a convert; his mother, Edith Turner, the 
daughter of a small landowner in Yorkshire, was of a 
well-known and tried Catholic family. Alexander was 
their only son, though there was a girl, Magdalen, 
the daughter of a former wife. 

The family seems to have accepted with the wonderful 
resignation characteristic of those times the many trials 
and persecutions that fidelity to their religion entailed. 

Pope’s biographers have assumed—some, indeed, 
stated explicitly—that Pope’s adherence to the Catholic 
Faith was merely nominal, and due, chiefly, to the regard he 
felt for his parents. These biographers do not realize, as we 
traditional Catholics realize, how unlikely it was that any- 
one should be merely a nominal Catholic at such a time. 

I have nowhere seen a biography of Pope written by 


‘a Catholic in which this point of his orthodoxy was 


treated at length. This is the justification for these 
notes, taken, almost entirely, from unaltered letters. 
The letters I refer to are those to John Caryll.* ‘They 
are good evidence, as, unlike most of Pope’s letters, 
we can read them as Pope originally wrote them. 

What led Sir Leslie Stephen and other careful 
biographers to assert that Pope was a Catholic only 
in name is the existence of a letter from Atterbury 
to him and one from him in reply which certainly give 
that impression. ‘To the mind of a critic who himself 
had neither much knowledge of nor any regard for 
the Church of Rome, these letters may well seem con- 
vincing. But I maintain that taken in conjunction with 
his more intimate correspondence with Catholics, particu- 
larly with Caryll, so severe a stricture on his loyalty is 

* In the British Museum. John Caryll was a Catholic gentleman living 


in Sussex. He was related both to the Englefields of Whiteknights, where 
Pope probably met him, and to the Blounts of Mapledurham. 
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not justified. It must be admitted that Pope said and 
wrote things that from the point of view of his loyalty 
to his church are regrettable; that he seems always 
to be trying to please both sides, at all events in small 
matters, but, in my opinion, the explanation of his 
inconsistency lies largely in his lack of reasoning power 
and in his terrible physical health and the mental and 
nervous sufferings that it entailed. Pope shrank from 
disapproval as from an intolerable wound. 

Unfortunately for the interest of this article, Pope’s 
letters are dull, often boring, though these to Caryll 
are less uninteresting than the letters that he worked 
over until they were, to his mind, perfect examples 
of edifying prose.* Also, the point in question is 
sufficiently interesting to carry a reader over his long 
and tortuous periods. 

I will begin with the Atterbury correspondence, the 
two letters which for most critics first raised the question 
of his loyalty to the Catholic Church. 

Atterbury wrote to Pope on the occasion of his father’s 


death. The letter is dated 8 November, 1717. 


I have nothing to say to you on that melancholy subject with 
an account of which the printed papers have furnished me, but 
what you have already said to yourself. 

When you have paid the debt of tenderness you owe to the 
memory of a father, I doubt not but you will turn your thoughts 
towards improving that accident to your own ease and happiness. 
You have it now in your power to pursue that method of thinking 
and living which you like best. Give me leave, if I am not a little 
early in my applications of this kind, to congratulate you upon it ; 
and to assure you there is no man living who wishes you better, 
or would be more pleased to contribute any ways to your satis- 
faction or service, 


Pope’s father had died on October 23. We know 
this from letters to his Catholic friends in which he 
asks for prayers for his soul. Pope replied to Atterbury 
at length : 

* The story of the publication of Pope’s letters is no doubt familiar to 
readers of the DUBLIN REviIEw: his request for their return, his elaborate 


arrangements for their ‘‘theft’’ and sale to Curll, and their appearance in 
1735 at the in tigation of the mythical thief. 
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My lord [Pope writes], I am truly obliged by your kind con- 
dolence on my father’s death, and the desire you express that I 
should improve this incident to my advantage. I know your 
lordship’s friendship to me is so extensive that you include in that 
wish both my spiritual and my temporal advantage; and it is 
what I owe to that friendship to open my mind unreservedly on 
this head. It is true I have lost a parent for whom no gains I 
could make would be any equivalent. But that was not my only 
tie; I thank God another still remains (and long may it remain) 
of the same tender nature. Genitrix est mihi, and excuse me if I 
say with Euryalus, 


Nequeam lacrymas perferre parentts. 


A rigid divine may call it a carnal tie, but sure it is a virtuous 
one. At least I am more certain that it is a duty of nature to 
preserve a good parent’s life and happiness than I am of any 
speculative point whatever. 


Ignaram hujus quodcumque perich 
Hance ego nunc linquam ? 


For she, my lord, would think this separation more grievous than 
any other, and I, for my part, know as little as poor Euryalus did 
of the success of such an adventure; for adventure it is, and no 
small one, in spite of the most positive divinity. God only knows, 
‘this I know, that I mean as well in the religion I now profess as I 
can possibly ever do in another. Can a man who thinks so justify 
a change, even if he thought both equally good ? To such a one 
the part of joining with any one body of Christians might perhaps 
be easy, but I think it would not be so to renounce the other. 
Your lordship has formerly advised me to read the best contro- 
versies between the churches. Shall I tell you a secret? I did 
so at fourteen years old, for I loved reading, and my father had 
no other books ; there was a collection of all that had been written 
on both sides in the reign of King James the Second. I warmed 
my head with them, and the consequence was that I found myself 
a Papist and a Protestant by turns, according to the last book I 
read. I am afraid most seekers are in the same case, and when 
they stop, they are not so properly converted as outwitted. You 
see how little glory you would gain by my conversion. And after 
all, I verily believe your Lordship and I are both of the same 
religion, if we were thoroughly understood by one another ; that 
all honest men and reasonable Christians would be so, if they did 
but talk enough together every day, and had nothing to do to- 
gether but to serve God and live in peace with their neighbours. 
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As to the temporal side of the question, I can have no dispute 
with you; it is certain all the beneficial circumstances of life, 
and all the shining ones, lie in the part you would invite me to, 
But if I could bring myself to fancy, what I think you do but fancy, 
that I have any talents for active life, I want health for it ; and besides, 
it is a real truth, I have less inclination (if possible) than ability, 
Contemplative life is not only my scene, but it is my habit too, 
I began my life where most people end theirs, with a disrelish of 
all that the world call ambition. I do not know why it is called 
so, for to me it always seemed to be rather stooping than climbing. 
I will tell you of my politic and religious sentiments in a few words, 
In my politics, I think no further than how to preserve the peace 
of my life in any government under which [ live; nor in my 
religion than to preserve the peace of my conscience in any church 
with which I communicate. I hope all churches and all govern- 
ments are so far of God as they are rightly understood and rightly 
administered, and where they are or may be wrong, I leave it to 
God alone to mend or reform them ; which, whenever he does, it 
must be by greater instruments than I am. I am not a Papist, 
for I renounce the temporal invasions of the temporal power, and 
detest the arrogated authority over princes and states. I am a 
Catholic in the strictest sense of the word. If I was born under 
an absolute prince, I would be a quiet subject, but I thank God 
I was not. I have a due sense of the excellence of the British 
Constitution. In a word, the things I have always wished to see 
are not a Roman Catholic, or a French Catholic, or a Spanish 
Catholic, but a true Catholic; not a king of Whigs, or a king of 
Tories, but a king of England ; which God in his mercy grant his 
present Majesty to be, and all future Majesties. You see, my 
lord, I end like a preacher; that is, Sermo ad clerum, not ad 


populum. 


I do not think that the logical deficiencies of this 
letter have been remarked, they have been obscured 
by its tone of magnanimity and its evident filial piety. 
Also, I do not think it has ever been pointed out that 
the beginning of the letter—Pope’s assertion that it is 
for his mother’s sake that he does not leave the Church 
of Rome—is in a more artificial style than the end, that 
the style warms and the whole tone of the letter becomes 
more sincere and more interesting when Pope passes 
from his temporizing with Atterbury’s suggestion and 
states with pride that he is a Catholic in the strictest 
sense of the word. 
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This letter is by far the most striking instance of 
Pope’s disloyalty. 

n 1711 appeared the Lssay on Criticism. Several 
lines in it seem to have been commented on adversely 
by the clergy. Pope does not say exactly who his critics 
were, but his hints point to the Jesuits at St. Omer. 
Caryll wrote to Pope and told him that exception had 
been taken to some of his lines. Pope had written : 


Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied* 


To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 


6¢ 


Pope writes in answer: “ ... My ‘simile of wit and 
faith’ is a general reflection on all such who entertain 
such narrow and limited notions of the mercy of the 
Almighty which the reformed ministers of the Presby- 
terians are as guilty of as any living people.” He 
promises, however, to change the lines if they offend 
“any man of sound faith though of weak understanding”’. 
He promises that if over-contentious disputants “should 
proceed so far as to personal reflections upon him”, he 
will “do or say nothing however provoked—for some 
people can no more provoke than oblige—that is un- 
.becoming the character of a true Catholic”. He will 
follow the example of “‘that great man and great saint 
Erasmus, who in the midst of calumny proceeded with 
all the calmness of innocence and the unrevenging spirit 
of primitive Christianity”. 


However, [Pope continues], I would advise them to suffer the 
mention of him to pass unregarded, lest I should be forced to do 
that for his reputation which I would never do for my own—I 
mean to vindicate so great a light of our church from the malice 
of past times and the ignorance of the present, in a language which 
may extend farther than that in which the trifle about criticism 
is written. I wish these gentlemen would be content with 
finding fault with me only, who will submit to them, right or 
wrong, as far as I only am concerned. I have too great a regard 
for the quiet of mankind to disturb it for things of so little con- 
sequence as my credit and my sense. A little humility can do a 
poet no hurt, and a little charity would do a priest none, as Saint 
Austin finely says, Ubi charitas 1bt humulitas tbi pax. 


* 1. 396, sq. 
Vol. 190 R 
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The lines in the Essay on Criticism which had provoked 


the controversy were these : 


A second deluge learning thus o’erun [sic]* 
And the monks finished what the Goths begun. 
At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
(The glory of the Priesthood and the shame !) 
Stemmed the wild torrent of a barb’rous age 
And drove the holy Vandals off the stage. 


I cannot help observing that to a modern Catholic reader 
these lines seem more silly than impious. But it is 
not surprising that they gave offence, especially as Pope 
was already prominent in the world of letters. 

In a letter to Mr. Caryll of June 25 Pope reverts to 
the points at issue. The Abbé Southcote, he says, 
is his champion, for he interprets the lines rightly as 
meaning that polite learning, i.e. criticism, poetry, 
did not particularly flourish under the monks, was not 
indeed their affair. Pope is very grateful for this support, 
coming, as it did, at a time when he felt that all the world 
was against him. He is zealously attacked for his religion 
by the world in general, and yet, most bitter, by his 
co-religionists themselves. Pope was, in fact, suffering 
the natural consequences of trying to please and be 
praised by everybody. 

I think it may be concluded from the fact that the 
Abbé Southcote overlooked the unfortunate wording 
of these lines that he knew that Pope was at heart a 
loyal Catholic. He had known Pope from his boyhood. 

In a letter of July 19 Pope returns to the other offending 
lines : 

Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 


I have ever thought the best piece of service one could do to 
our religion was openly to expose our detestation and scorn of all 
those artifices and p1@ fraudes which it stands so little in need of, 
and which have laid it under so great a scandal among the enemies. 
Nothing has been so much a scarecrow to them as the too peremp- 
tory and seemingly uncharitable assertion of an utter impossibility 


* 1. 691, sq. 
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of salvation to all but ourselves, invincible ignorance excepted, 
which, indeed, some people define under so great limitations and 
with such exclusions that it seems as if that word were rather 
invented as a salvo or expedient, not to be thought too bold with 
the thunderbolts of God (which are hurled about so freely almost 
on all mankind by the hands of the ecclesiastics), than as a real 
exceptive to almost universal damnation. For, besides the small 
number of the truly faithful in our church, we must again sub- 
divide, and the Jansenist is damned by the Jesuit, the Jesuit by 
the Jansenist, the strict Scotist by the Thomist, etc, There may 
be errors, I grant, but I cannot think them of such consequence 
as to destroy utterly the charity of mankind—the very greatest 
bond in which we are engaged by God to one another as Christians. 
Therefore I own to you I was glad of any opportunity to express 
our dislike of so shocking a sentiment as those of the religion I 
profess are charged with, and hoped a slight intimation introduced 
so easily by a casual similitude only could never have given offence, 
but, on the contrary, must needs have done good in a nation and at 
a time wherein we are the smaller party and consequently the 
most misrepresented, and most wanting vindication from a 
slander. For the same reason I took occasion to mention the 
superstition of some ages after the subversion of the Roman 
Empire, which is too manifest a truth to be denied, and does in 
no sort reflect upon the present Catholics, who are free from it. 


. 


The lines to which Pope here refers are : 


With tyranny then Superstition joined,* 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind. 


Our silence in these points [he continues] may with some 
reason make our adversaries think we allow and persist in those 
bigotries which in reality all good and sensible men despise, 
though they are persuaded not to speak against them. I cannot 
tell why, since it is now no more the interest even of the worst 
of our priesthood, as it might be then, to have them smothered 
in silence ; for, the opposite sects now prevailing, it is too late to 
hinder our church from being slandered. It is our business to 
show it was slandered unjustly, and to vindicate ourselves from 
being thought abettors of that which they charge us with. This 
cannot be brought about with serious faces. We must laugh with 
them at what deserves it, and then we need not doubt of being 
cleared, even in their opinion. 


* 1. 687-8. 
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As to the particulars, you cannot but have observed that the 
whole objection against the simile of wit and faith lay in the word 
they. 


Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damned beside. 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 
And force that sun but on a part to shine, 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 
But ripens spirits in cold northern climes. 


It seems clear enough that, apart from the simile, he is 
dealing with wit and not with faith. As usual in these 
cases of doubtful lines, Pope’s words seem far less open to 
objection when taken in their context. 

He continues his letter, evidently still very unhappy 
at the criticism his references to religion had evoked : 


When that was beyond all contradiction removed, the very 
grammar seeming to confute them (for it seems at St. Omer’s they 
do not learn the English grammar), then the objection lies against 
the simile itself ; and if that simile will not be objected to, sense 
and common reason being indeed a little stubborn and not apt 
to give way to everybody, next the mention of superstition must 
become a crime, as if religion and she were sisters, or else as if 
it were a scandal upon the family of Christ to say a word against 
the devil’s bastards. 

Afterwards some more mischief is discovered in a place that 
seemed very little suspicious at first, and that is in the two lines 
about schismatics at the bottom of p. 25: 


So schismatics the dull believers quit 
And are but damned for having too much wit. 


For an ordinary man would imagine the author plainly declared 
against these schismatics for quitting the true faith out of contempt 
of the understanding of some few of its believers. But these 
believers are called dull, and because I say that these schismatics 
think some believers dull, therefore, these charitable, well-disposed 
interpreters of my meaning say that J think all believers dull. 
I was telling Mrs. Nelson these fine objections, who assured me 
I had said nothing which a zealous Catholic need to disown ; and 
I have cause to know that that lady’s fault, if she has any, is not 
want of zeal.* She put a notion into my head, which I confess 


* Pope, in making a copy of this letter, changed the sex of his comforter. 
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I cannot but perfectly acquiesce in, and that was that it is observ- 
able when a set of people are piqued at any truth which they think 
to their own disadvantage, their method of revenge on the truth- 
speaker is to attack his reputation a by-way, and not to object 
to the place they are really galled by. What these, therefore, in 
their own opinion are really angry at is that a man whom their 
tribe oppressed and persecuted, Erasmus by name, should be 
vindicated after a whole age of obloquy by one of their own 
people who is free and bold enough to utter a generous truth in 
behalf of the dead, whom no man sure will flatter, and few do 
justice to. 

Others, you know, were as angry that I mentioned Mr. Walsh 
with honour, who, as he never refused to anyone of merit of the 
party the praise due to him, so honestly deserved it from all others 
of never so different interests or sentiments. May I be ever guilty 
of this sort of liberty and latitude of principle, which gives us the 
hardiness of speaking well of those whom envy oppresses even after 
death. As I would always speak well of my friends when they 
are absent, nay, because they are absent, so would I much more of 
the dead in that eternal absence, and the rather because I expect 
no thanks from them for it. 


Thus, sir, you see I do in my conscience persist in what I have 
written ; yet in my friendship I will recant and alter whatever 
you please in case of a second edition, which I yet think the book 
will never arrive at, for Tonson’s* printer told me he drew off a 
thousand copies in his first impression, and I fancy a treatise of 
this nature, which not one gentleman in threescore even of a 
liberal education can understand,f will hardly exceed the vent of 
that number. You shall find me a true Trojan in my faith and 
friendship, in both which I will ever persevere unto the end, and 
you shall be convinced that both in regard to the determination of 
the church and to your determinations that I shall prove a sub- 
missive disciple, and renounce all dangerous temptations of the 
private spirit. I need no bribes to keep me steady, and therefore 
your fleshpots of Egypt are lost upon me, and I am very glad all 
the venison will fall into so good hands as Mrs. Englefield’s and 
Mr. Blount’s .. . 


The letter concludes with humble service to the different 


* Lewis published the Essay on Criticism. Pope may have been thinking 
of the publication of his Pastorals, which appeared in Tonson’s Miscellany of 
1709. 

t This seems to me to be sheer vanity. 
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members of the family and to the chaplain, Mr. 


Brown. 

Though much admired by Warton, this, to the normal 
Catholic mind, is an unsatisfactory letter. Pope’s 
lines are open to exception if only because they admit 
of a double interpretation. There is evident in the 
letter a lack both of depth and of clarity of thought. 
There is also, to my mind, a rather pitiful, if contemptible, 
desire to pose as a man of the world and to laugh at 
all he thinks a man of the world would laugh at. This 
is sometimes a weakness of adolescence: Pope was 
only twenty-three years of age. But he should have been 
big enough not to attribute the annoyance of his critics 
to jealousy of Erasmus. 

Pope was to some extent as good as his word. He 
made an alteration in the lines referring to schismatics. 


In a later edition they appear : 


So schismatics the plain believers quit 
And are but damned for having too much wit. 


The next letter to Caryll is dated 2 August, 1711. 
It begins with expressions of regard, affection, and gratitude 


for Caryll’s interest : 


If I am wrong in any sentiment in that Essay, I protest 
sincerely I do not desire all the world should be deceived, which 
would be of very ill consequence. I would be the first to recant, 
for the benefit of others and the glory of myself ; for, as I take it, 
when a man owns himself to have been in error, he does but tell 
you in other words that he is wiser than he was. 


There is a letter to the younger Caryll, the son of 
his usual correspondent, in which Pope seems to be 
less careful in his choice of epithets than he is when he 


is writing to the father. 


I have another storm .. . rising from the bigot, the most 
violent of animals, on the score of not having altered some true 
lines in the Essay on Criticism. Yet, as to the two first quarrels, 
I can be satisfied in my conscience of having acted with honour ; 
and as to the last, I dare stand to posterity in the character of an 
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unbigoted Roman Catholic and impartial critic. I dare trust 
future times, and lie down contented under the impotence of my 
present censurers. ... As to my writings, I pray God they may 
never have other enemies than those they have yet met with, 
which are: first, priests ; secondly, women, who are the fools of 
priests ; and thirdly, beaus and fops, who are the fools of women. 
My [temper] is a little soured by all this, and yet more by 
a piece of [scurvy] news Mr. Southcote yesterday sent me, that the 
rascally scri[bbler], the Flying Post, has maliciously reflected upon 
Mr. Caryll, on account of his crossing the seas at this time. . . . 
I beg you to offer him my utmost service, if he can think me capable 
of any, with the only weapon I have, my pen, in reply to, or 
raillery upon, that scoundrel, and in whatever method he thinks 
most proper. 


This is not an attractive letter, but it contains an 
offer from Pope to come forward publicly in support 
of his Catholic friend and benefactor. The Flying Post 
was noted for its hatred of Catholics, and its suggestion 
that Caryll had gone beyond the seas for other purposes 
than to settle the affairs of his uncle was an attack on 
his loyalty, for the uncle, created a peer by James II, 
held a high position at the court of St. Germains. This 
offer of Pope’s was plucky and in marked contrast with 
. his timid desire in some of his writings to please both 
sides. Probably, as Miss Sitwell has so ably emphasized 
in her recent biography of Pope, he was never at his best 
unless his heart was touched. 

Direct reference to the Essay on Criticsm ends with 
this letter, but Pope seems to have the controversy 
still in mind. 


I confess [he writes to Caryll on 12 June, 1713] I scorn the 
narrow soul of all parties ; and if I renounce my reason in religious 
matters, I will never do it in any other affair. But enough of this 
trifle. 


The next few letters to Caryll are full of compliment, 
and when Pope writes compliment he is at his worst, 
but there are, even in these letters, sidelights on his 
religious sentiments, and, more interesting, on the 
sufferings of Catholics at that time. 

In a letter of 13 July, 1714, Pope declares that if all 
Roman Catholics had the spirit of Caryll 
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it would be well for all Roman Catholics, and if all Roman 
Catholics had ever had that spirit, it had been well for all others, 
and we had never beem charged with so wicked a spirit as that of 
persecution. It is, indeed, very unjust to judge of us in this 
nation by what other members of our communion have done 
abroad. Our church triumphant there is very different from our 
church militant here, if I may call that a church militant which 
is every way disarmed. The greatest fear I have under the 
circumstances of a poor papist is the loss of my poor horse. . . 
But whatever befalls me, I only desire to keep my own integrity 
and your love. 


At that time no Catholic was allowed to keep a horse 
worth more than five pounds. For so helpless a cripple 
as Pope to lose a horse was indeed a serious loss. 

There follows a letter written on the occasion of the 
new laws against Catholics which were promulgated after 
the rising of 1715. Pope is hard hit, but things are more 
bitter for his landowning friends. 


I grieve with the old [he says] for so many additional incon- 
veniences and chagrins, more than their small remains of life was 
to undergo ; and with the young for so much of those gaieties and 
pleasures, the portion of youth, as they will by this means be 
deprived of. This brings into my mind one or other I love best, 
and among those the widow and fatherless late of Mapledurham. 
As I am certain no people living had an earlier and truer sense of 
other’s misfortunes, or a more generous resignation as to what 
might be their own, so I earnestly wish that whatever part they 
must bear of these may be rendered as supportable to them as it 
is in the power of any friend to make it. They are beforehand 
with us in being out of house and home by their brother’s marriage. 
. I write this from Windsor Forest, which I am come to to 
take my last look and leave of. We here bid our papist neighbours 
adieu, much as those who are to be hanged do their fellow 
prisoners, who are condemned to follow them a few weeks later. 
The next may be: 


Nos patriam fugimus 
Let that and all else be as Heaven pleases. For the rest, I shall 
ever be, dear sir, most faithfully and gratefully yours. 


Pope was very fond of platitudes. In his poetry, 
“What e’er was thought” was, indeed, “ne’er so well 
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expressed”, but his prose lacks the art of his verse and 
drags and lingers. I think his health to a large extent 
accounts for the very great amount of platitude in his 
letters. Platitude, to him, was not platitude, but 
eternal truth. For instance: “I ought to be as punctual 
in discharging what I owe to God, to whom we owe 
all things, as in expecting an exact payment of what 
others owe to me”. ‘This he writes to Caryll in a letter 
that is all in the same vein. A man who was never well 
and always on the verge of acute suffering, from whom 
the likelihood of death was never far absent, could not 
feel that such a statement is trite and obvious. What we 
call platitudes were for Pope transfused with an interest 
not to be understood by normal men. 


On April 6, Caryll lost his son. The event is thus 
recorded in Caryll’s own diary : 


April 6th. Palm Sunday, my very dear son, never to be for- 
gotten, died of the small-pox. Sweet Jesus grant me resignation, 
and to him eternal rest. 


Pope wrote at once to Caryll : 


It is impossible for me to say anything to you which your own 
sense and your own religious thought have not suggested in your 
comfort. ... I am most unfeignedly sorry you feel the mis- 
fortunes of a man, but am heartily glad you possess the constancy 
of a Christian who can cheerfully say, Deus dedit, Deus abstultt. 
Dear sir, I am sincerely and tenderly yours. 


In 1723 a Bill was introduced into Parliament to raise 
£100,000 by a tax on the Roman Catholics, over and 
above the double land-tax to which they were already 
subject. Pope writes to Caryll on this occasion : 


I see nothing but melancholy prospects for my friends, and I 
shall be a common sufferer with you ; yet, I assure you, much more 
from my concern for the sufferings of a great number of honest 
and conscientious men than from my own little part in them. 
Yet if this bill passes, I shall lose a good part of my income, and in 
this expectation I am providing the annuity I told you of, to 
enable me to keep myself that man of honour which [ trust in 
God ever to be. I believe firmly you and I shall never be ashamed 
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of, or for, one another. I know I wish my country well, and if it 
undoes me, it shall not make me wish it otherwise... . 


Later came new restrictions on the impoverished 


Catholics. 


One of my troubles [writes Pope] is about a nephew of mine, a 
very honest, reasonable, and religious young man, who, having 
nothing, or very little more than nothing, to depend on but his 
practice as an attorney, and being just come to be qualified in it 
by fourteen years’ application, is deprived all at once of the means 
of his subsistence by the late Act of Parliament disqualifying 
any from practising as such without taking the oaths. [Pope 
evidently hopes that Caryll may be able to help the young man.] 
My own acquaintance, as you know, has happened not to run in a 
Catholic channel ; and of the rest I despair. 


I do not see how this statement is to be reconciled 
with the numerous references to Catholic families 
scattered throughout Pope’s letters. With the Blounts 
his friendship is well known ; with the Englefields he was 
very friendly in his early manhood; the Abbé Southcote 
was his friend from childhood till the end of his life. In 
his letters we hear of the Digbys, the Bethells, the 
Cliffords, the Gerards—indeed, of all the Catholic 
families who had succeeded in keeping their estates so 
late as the eighteenth century. 


In 1732 appeared the Essay on Man. It is generally 
agreed that it is a statement of the Deist philosophy as 
Pope’s generation interpreted it. It is also often assumed 
that this is inconsistent with Pope’s practice of the 
Catholic faith. I think the truth is that to a man of 
Pope’s mind what was irreconcilable in the Deist philo- 
sophy with the teaching of the Catholic Church would not 
be evident. Obviously, no Catholic could bea Deist and 
nothing more, but, just as the larger faith comprises the 
lesser, so the teaching of the Church comprises any 
system which proclaims the existence of God. So long as 
there is no statement that denies the existence of other 
attributes of God than those enumerated, an exposition of 
Deism could not be inconsistent with the Catholic faith of 
an unphilosophical man like Pope. As there is no such 
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statement in the Essay on Maz, it is not inconsistent with 
his loyalty to the Catholic faith—though, indeed, not every 
Catholic might think it worth while to write it. However, 
Pope is more to blame for his meagre “vindication of the 
ways of God to man” than are those Catholic modern 
novelists who ignore Him altogether—who let no hint 
appear in their treatment of the vital problems of human 
life that they themselves subscribe allegiance to a Church 
which has a definite code of human conduct inspired by 
Christ Himself. 

Caryll, Pope’s mentor, sees no heresy in the Essay on 
Man when Pope writes to him for his opinion. Pope had 
had it published anonymously. He refers to it in three 
letters, in each of which he asks Caryll for an opinion. 
Caryll has no objections to make. 

In a letter of March 20, Pope says: “I perceive the 
divines have no objection to it... .” Nine months 
later he says: “the Essay on Man is a more serious thing, 
therefore it will be sent to you.” Apparently Caryll is 
not yet sure that Pope wrote it.* 


To the best of my judgment [continues Pope], the author shows 
himself a Christian at last in the assertion that all earthly happiness, 
as well as future felicity, depends on the doctrine of the Gospel— 
love of God and man; that the whole aim of our being is to 
attain happiness here and hereafter by the practice of universal 
charity to men, and resignation to God. I shall be glad to know 
your opinion of his winding up. 


Pope, no doubt, asks especially for Caryll’s opinion of the 
close of the poem because it contained lines about which 
he was already becoming apprehensive. 


For wit’s false mirror held up Nature’s light ; 

Shew’d erring Pride, whatever is, is right ; 

That Reason, Passion, answer one great aim ; 

That true self love and social are the same ; 

That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 

And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 

* Pope undoubtedly was Bolingbroke’s disciple in the Essay on Man, 

even if he did not, as is by no means certain, get from Bolingbroke a 
written draft of its contents. He is, however, none the less responsible 


for his statements in it, unless, of course, he versified some of Bolingbroke’s 
arguments without thoroughly understanding them. 
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A lay sister in a contemplative order might say these 
words and mean no more by them than complete aban- 
donment to the Divine Will. Without claiming for 
Pope so single a mind, I think it should not be over- 
looked that he was born into and brought up in the 
mystical world of Catholic belief, that he was spiritualized 
by suffering. It may well be that such a statement 
did not mean made by him what it would have meant 
made by a man of another type. It seems to me that it 
may never have struck Pope that the obvious interpre- 
tation of the lines was a vindication of vice and cruelty. 

On February 28, Pope wrote his last letter to Caryll. 
Evidently Caryll had been told the secret of the author- 
ship of the Essay on Man: 


Your candid opinion not only of the Essay on Man, but its 
author, pleases me truly. I think verily he is as honest and as 
religious a man as myself, and one that never will forfeit justly 
your kind character of him. It is not directly owned, and I do 
assure you never was, whilst you were kept in ignorance of it. 
Adieu. Forgive me, and love me as becomes a Christian. 


Though I do not think that Pope consciously violated 
any article of Catholic doctrine, either explicitly or im- 
plicitly, in his Essay on Man, there are, unfortunately, a 
few mocking lines in it of the same nature as those in 
the Essay on Criticism. Yet Pope was now more than 
twenty years older. 

For instance, in the Second Epzstle (|. 280.) occur 
these lines : 


Behold the child by Nature’s kindly law, 
Pleases with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier plaything gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 

Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper age : 


And beads and prayer-books are the toys of age. 
In 1733 Pope had written to Hugh Bethell : 


I have now no other care but to finish my Essay on Man. ‘There 
will be in it but one line that will offend you (I fear), and yet I 
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will not alter it or omit it, unless you come to town to prevent 
it. It is all a poor poet can do, to bear testimony to the virtue 
he cannot reach. 


The line, or rather epithet, to which Pope refers is 
this: ‘“O blameless Bethell”, a compliment which he 
thought Bethell’s modesty might repudiate. Perhaps 
the generally pious tone of the whole poem obscured in 
the eyes of both Caryll and Bethell the subtle mockery of 


individual lines. 


Pope died on 30 May, 1744. After remarking that it 
would “look well to see a priest, though he did not suppose 
it was necessary”; he received the Last Sacraments 
with such fervour that the priest who administered them 


was moved totears. As he had lived, so he died. 
Mary Secar. 








Art. 6.—THE REBUILDING OF THE HOUSE 


_— Catholic house in England is being rebuilt, and 
this fact is being recognized from many sides, some- 
times with alarm and even horror, sometimes with sym- 
pathetic interest and even generous praise, sometimes 
with sheer amazement. This article is an attempt, 
by one who has recently found his way into the great 
structure, to describe how he came there, in the hopes 
it may be of interest to those who never were outside, and 
may perhaps give a little information about what is some- 
times called “convert psychology’. I have recently been 
reading an article in the Nouvelle Revue Théologique* by 
an English Catholic, in which he says, “Les Catholiques 
de naissance . . . n’ayant jamais vécu Ilhérésie, 
sont exposés 4 des erreurs psychologiques dans leurs 
rapports avec elle.” I think this is true. If in the next 
pages the account seems sometimes subjective or egotis- 
tical, the author hopes to be excused. It is the account 
of a journey, not a book on the Catholic controversy, 
and if the personal element were completely suppressed, 
it might be drearier than a guide-book. 

I was brought up in the Church of Ireland, and as a 
child was taught an old-fashioned, straightforward 
Protestantism, which unfortunately seems now to be fast 
dying out in England, where it is in the main being re- 
placed by superficial and emasculate ideas about God. 
By the time I was seven I knew most of the Bible stories, 
and I shall always be grateful for learning these mysteries 
from people who cared deeply about them. One day, 
when a boy at a private school, I remember taking a 
walk in Dublin, and wandering by chance into the Car- 
melite Church off Grafton Street, that church where 
Daniel O’Connell used to pray late into the evening. 
I saw the steady stream going in, as is the way in Ireland, 
and watched them dipping their hands into the holy- 
water stoup, where I| dutifully dropped a penny, thinking 
it must be some sort of collection box. I followed them 
in, and watched the crowd of worshippers, magnetized 


t ‘Le Mouvement religieux en Angleterre (Etat actuel)”, by Douglas 
Carter. July 1931. 
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by something I could only half understand. I had come 
across the great Res Catholica, by which I should always 
be haunted, till I had grasped its meaning and submitted 
to its claims. 

I think this is an experience which happens to many in 
very diverse ways. Men meet this Catholic Thing, and 
they realize there is something vast facing them, drawing 
them, and, as is quite natural, rather repelling them at the 
same time. Some may forget it, but others cannot rest 
till the whole matter has been reasoned out, as far as 
their minds are capable of doing so. Bernard Holland 
gives a good example of this magnetism in Belief and 
Freedom, where he shows by extracts from Manning’s 
diary how the Church gripped him a little closer year 
by year, till there was only one honest course open to him. 
In literature one finds this in the most unexpected authors 
as well as in those who are led by it into the Church. 
It is a truism to say how it is to be found in Chesterton’s 
books written years before his confession, and in Sheila 
Kaye Smith’s Challenge to Sirius there is evidence of 
a half-resentful, almost shamefaced attraction by that 
which was to be accepted completely twelve years later. 
_ The Anglican poet, Force Stead, in The Shadow of 

Mount Carmel, describes the same thing very well; 
he writes of a long journey on the Continent, analysing 
his impressions with a very clear insight. One figure 
meets him at every turn, fascinating, but deeply dis- 
turbing—the Catholic Church. These, however, are 
all near the centre, and the current would be expected 
in their work. If we turn from them we shall still find 
the same force active, a little dimmer perhaps, but drawing 
all the same. Prebendary Mackay, in Saints and 
Leaders, has an essay on Dr. Johnson, the stalwart 
high-churchman of the old school, and there is in this an 
interesting collection of the doctor’s sayings which show 
that he had a very different sense of the majesty of 
Catholicism from most of his contemporaries. (The fact 
that many of his remarks were carefully arranged to annoy 
Boswell does not detract from their sincerity!) Later 
we find Zola, in Lourdes, looking wistfully at the 
converted unbeliever. Kipling, in Kim and Bedalia 
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Herodsfoot, shows more than an admiration for 
Catholic personalities; he senses something other be- 
hind them. Wilde, in all the artificiality of Dorian 
Grey, has more than an esthetic attitude towards the 
Mass, Galsworthy pays a shrewd compliment in the 
Modern Comedy, and even Mr. Wells, while objecting 
to the Church as thoroughly as Mr. Belloc still objects 
to his history, has a moment of surprise in The World 
of William Clissold, though it is a pity that so great a 
writer can stoop to burying this beneath a nasty, obvious 
little story about a bad priest. In the same way, lapsed 
Catholics like James Joyce and George Moore, though at 
times they seem to hate the Church, are fully aware of 
her greatness. I have chosen these, not as examples of 
admiration, such as you may find in descriptions of some 
picture, but of a sense, at times subconscious, that 
these authors undoubtedly have—they know there is 
something more than natural facing them. 

It comes out more clearly in non-Catholic theological 
writers who, however, believe in the supernatural. ‘The 
Lutheran Dr. Heiler, in the Spirit of Worship, gives an ac- 
count of each form of Christianity. When he comes to the 
Catholic Church there is a slight change in his tone. He 
objects to certain abuses due to the human element, on 
the whole with reason, but on the other hand shows a deep 
sense of her supernatural force, a force which he must 
often have met when he was still within her walls, but 
which he does not find elsewhere to the same extent. 
Another interesting work is An Anglo-Catholic’s 
Thoughts on Religion, by the late G. C. Rawlinson. 
These are the collected papers of an Anglican cleric 
of very holy life, who learnt his religion, not from the 
Tractarians, but from the French Catholics, St. Francis 
de Sales, Huvelin, and Foucauld. They tell the whole 
time how drenched he is in the light of Catholic life. 
I can also remember a letter of the late Baron von Higel 
to his niece, in which he describes a meeting he had 
with certain leading Anglo-Catholics. He notes how, 
while realizing their perfect good faith, he had also found 
how deeply they were under the influence of the Great 
Church. 
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I have allowed myself this long parenthesis to try to 
describe that steady pull which I believe the Church has 
over many round her, as she grows in England to-day, 
hoping this may give some picture of what the process 
was like which evolved in me, till the time came for the 
result to break through. Seeing Catholics “‘at their work’’ 
in Ireland started it. Michael Macarthy might write 
bitterly, exposing some real abuses,* but | knew this was 
not all—there was wheat as well as cockle. 

During the years at a public school, an Anglican boy’s 
Christianity tends to burn rather low. In public-school 
religion the Church of England shows herself at her weakest, 
for she has not the force to withstand the influence of a 
society based largely on athletics and the more stoic 
elements of classical culture. (I was amused to find that 
the hymn books used in the chapel at Stowe School were 
called Cantica Stoica.) The result is a rather lifeless, at 
times sentimental, attitude towards God. Pelagian 
in tendency, the teaching given there limits itself to 
encouraging honesty and a chastity for which no very 
good motives are given. Sensible, no doubt, but far 
from the folly of the Cross, There is a more or less 
_ emotional revival at Confirmation and first Communion 
(these take place within two days of each other), and it 
leaves its mark, but the fire once more cools down, often 
petering out in the first year after leaving. ‘This happened 
with me as with many others. A certain Christian 
belief, a reverence for Christ, remained, but very vague 
and ineffective. The average boy educated at a non- 
Catholic school has for religion none of the fiery hatred 
of the Latin anti-clerical, but a half-amused toleration, 
like that which he has for his elders and betters. ‘The 
future of his faith depends on whether he meets some- 
thing more definite and vital in after-life. 

In my case I went to Oxford, and there met the Anglo- 
Catholic movement. Oxford is one of the strongest 
Anglo-Catholic centres in England, with several churches 
that have a fine liturgical tradition, likely to attract 


* Five Years in Ireland and Priests and People in Iveland. Two anti- 
clerical and semi-political books which have had a profound influence on 
Irish Protestant opinion. 
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those who have leanings that way. Within three years 
I had found my way to Pusey House, interested, startled 
out of a pessimistic apathy towards life, rediscovering 
what I had seen in Dublin years before. T made friends 
and asked questions; I was finding a new world, and, if one 
may say so, a new hope. The great teachings of the Church 
on the seven sacraments were explained to me. I learnt 
about sin and grace, and knew that what I learnt was true. 
Later I dragged myself to a first confession (unwilling and 
rather cross), and before long had faced the adventure of 
aretreat. In a word, I had become an Anglo-Catholic, 
It meant a great deal to me, and for this reason I often 
feel greatly saddened on reading remarks by converts 
to the true Church, which cannot but be meant to slight 
a movement to which they owe so much, and without 
which they might now be paralysed by sin and agnosti- 
cism. For my own part, I think that I should not now 
be a Catholic had I not met the Oxford Anglo-Catholics, 

The next years were busy with learning many things. 
I felt I had a vocation, and to test this a year was spent 
doing social work in London, followed by two years in a 
seminary, after which I received the Anglican diaconate. 
This is not enough, but the Anglican Church does not ask 
for more, and will unfortunately accept a great deal less. 
Anyway, I learnt a groundwork of theology, and the 
importance of reason in religion, as well as being taught 
a sturdy type of piety thoroughly Catholic in tone. 
It was a very happy time. I shall always look back on 
the seminary with admiration, and it is my privilege to 
know that the principal is one of my friends, but still, I 
feel I should speak out. There is a real danger in this Ang- 
lican hurry. It is not the fault of the principals, who 
in most cases do fine work, with so little time and often 
inadequate funds, but of the Bishops, who exact so little 
from their candidates. ‘This rushing of things is accen- 
tuated by the shortage of clergy, and in the case of the 
Anglo-Catholic, who is soon to make the claim that he is 
a Catholic priest, with power to offer sacrifice, and to 
wield the awful keys of heaven, the danger is obvious. 
He too often enters a world full of problems whose 
gravity he does not know. Many Catholics are disappointed 
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at the compromising attitude of the Anglo-Catholic 
movement to-day, and I believe that most of the cause 
lies here. 

To be ordained deacon in the Church of England it is 
necessary to pass the General Ordination Examination. 
This is done in two parts, each of which has five papers : 
on the New ‘Testament, the Old ‘Testament, Christian 
Doctrine, Church History ; in one part a paper on the 
Prayer Book, in the other on Christian Morals. The first 
two are the most thorough, and a high standard is 
expected, though more liberal answers are allowed than 
would be by the Catholic Church. The third is different, 
as, while tritheism or unitarianism would disqualify a 
candidate, and Chalcedonian theology is on the whole 
required, on subjects like the Holy Eucharist, the last 
things, or the nature of the Church and the priesthood, 
even variety of view is given, and it is difficult to see by 
what standards they are marked. For Church History 
objective facts are of course necessary, but on the other 
hand the average candidate is apt to miss those things 
which are of primary importance in regard to the ““Roman 
question”. He does not need to study this question 
deeply, and unless he has special leanings that way, does 
not do so. This will be mentioned again. The Prayer 
Book paper is much the same, while the one on Christian 
Morals can be answered on common sense, without any 
special knowledge of moral theology. ‘This is a grave 
omission, as, owing to the spread of Anglo-Catholicism, 
many of the candidates will before very long be hearing 
confessions. Most Bishops also hold small examinations 
of their own, but these cover much the same ground. 

For a time after I was ordained deacon, all went well. 
In spite of matters like the Prayer Book controversy, I 
felt full of hope for the Church of England, and felt 
there would be a time, not so far ahead, when the Catholic 
element in her must overcome the rest. This would be 
followed, if not preceded, by reunion with the Eastern 
Churches, and later we should be reunited with the Holy 
See. There was some talk that Rome would probably 
have to modify her attitude, but this did not seem very 
important. Around me things seemed to point this way. 
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The Nicene celebrations, in which Eastern Bishops took 
part, had been inspiring, while the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress of 1927 had been a great success. The Catholic 
truths about the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Real 
Presence had been clearly stated before large audiences 
in the Albert Hall, and there seemed no limits to the 
effects this would have, while any pessimism about 
Malines was, of course, due to the malice of Farm Street 
and Westminster ! 

Doubts, however, came before long, perhaps first of all 
through a realization that the unfortunate Prayer Book 
controversy had deeper implications than I had first seen.* 
There was also the question of certain remarks made by 
Dr. Barnes and Dr. Charles. These statements had 
received no official censure, while on the other hand 
clergy who stood out for the full Eucharistic practice of 
the Western Church were in many cases being banned 
by their Bishops. In their way these were not really 
grave matters, but they set the ball rolling, as soon as | 
began thinking about the matter of a teaching Church. 
Along with them came a new realization, which had 
somehow not made itself clear before, and which, 
curiously enough, is not often mentioned—the painful 
knowledge that the Anglo-Catholic clergyman may be 
building his house on the sand. Owing to the way in 
which appointments are made, there is no guarantee 
for most Anglican clergy that their work will continue. 
It is possible for a man who denies some article of the 
Creed to be appointed vicar of an Anglo-Catholic parish. 
This fact was brought home to me by the negotiations 
which were needed to ensure the Anglo-Catholic succession 
in a parish I knew well, and I saw fully for the first time 
what the effect might have been on the faith of a number 
of very poor people had the attempt failed. There is also 
no guarantee that those who leave a district will find the 
same faith and practice elsewhere. A boy whom I knew 
rather well emigrated to Canada, and when he tried to go 


* An interesting sidelight on this can be seenin a small book called 
The Transactions of the 21, published by Philip Allan. This is the account 
given by twenty-one London incumbents with their Bishop, showing 
what vital principles were involved. 
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to his Easter duties, was told that only Roman Catholics 
did that. 

I am sorry to mention these things, as my object is not 
to attack the Church of England, of which I have so 
many pleasant memories. I wish, however, to describe 
the little things which can start one asking the question, 
“Can I stay where lam?” This started a new train of 
thought in my mind, ending in the question, “If this is 
all impracticable, and I must go, where to?” ‘There 
could be only one answer—to the Great Church. The 
difficulties of Anglicanism seemed too great for me to 
continue in the course I had set myself. Had I ignored a 
claim which up to now had seemed rather arrogant ? 

Just as when I found Anglo-Catholicism I had seen 
hitherto unthought-of depths in Christianity, so this 
almost forced turning towards Rome showed me fresh 
values in things which up till then had seemed not very 
important. A world in a state of flux, tormented by 
wrong thinking and a scientific progress whose results 
are neither mastered nor understood, a Church at the 
mercy of these forces; and on the other hand a greater 
Church which, with many defects due to the human 
element, remains absolutely firm, while her children 
rejoice in that firmness. This may sound like journalese, 
but it is the picture the distracted Anglo-Catholic sees 
when he begins to think of Rome. Peter—the rock. 
It seemed so simple, a little too simple. For that 
reason a year and a half had to go by before I could make 
a final decision and be satisfied as to what von Hiigel 
called the “‘alleged suspicious simplicity of popery”’. 

This may seem a little strange. At this point an 
Anglican might wonder what really was the matter, and 
would it not have been better to go on working and let 
things right themselves; while to a Catholic it might 
seem strange that one did not submit there and then. 
But both were impossible. My mind was muddled, 
hazy, and deeply disturbed, and would need a good deal 
of reading and thinking before things slipped into place. 
In time, however, the position stood out clear and 
definite, like a view when field-glasses are adjusted. 


I believed in Catholic Christianity ; that is, dogmatic 
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Christianity, supernatural, revealed, unchangeable, yet 
at the same time reasonable. This taught through the 
medium of a visible Church, with a hierarchy and 
sacraments. For all this I held there was historical and 
scriptural evidence, stronger than could be produced for 
any other form of the Christian religion. There were 
three questions, however, which still remained to be 
answered : what was the relation of the Papacy to this 
Church ; what was the relation of the Church of England 
to this Church; and was this Church infallible? [I 
had for some years believed in the infallibility of the 
Church, holding to the Tractarian teaching about the 
General Councils of the undivided Church, but the 
answer to Vernon Johnson’s apologia had somewhat 
changed the position. It showed, with considerable 
acuteness, that the choice really lay between popery and 
something far more fluid than would have satisfied the 
Tractarians. This point is also well brought out by one 
of Dean Inge’s earlier Outspoken Essays, on the subject 
of Dr. Gore when Bishop of Birmingham, which I read 
about this time. If, then, popery was untrue, and I had 
to fall back on a Christianity which depended so largely 
on experience, there was an unpleasant note of chaos in 
the situation ; it also seemed a little strange how anyone 
could venture to teach these awful mysteries on such 
flimsy authority. 

The answer to the last question hung on the other two, 
the Pope and the truth of the Catholic claims, the Church 
of England and the truth of the vaguer theory as to the 
nature of the Church and her authority. Now, did the 
witness of the first few centuries bear out the claim of 
St. Peter’s* successor to-day, that his present position is 
the legitimate development from that of St. Peter in the 
Bible ? I read a number of books—many have read 
them in the same circumstances. I found how much I 
had left the subject untouched, and was amazed—no 
weaker word would sufhice—by the overwhelming 
evidence in the Fathers to the truth of the Petrine claims, 


* I am not entering here into the question of St. Peter being Bishop of 
Rome. The best non-Catholic writers after all will support this part of 
the Petrine claim, although they may not accept the word “Bishop”’. 
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both as to Papal Supremacy and, more important still, 
the necessity of being in communion with the See of 
Peter. ‘There are, of course, what seem to be exceptions, 
like the classic instance of St. Cyprian, but, when viewed 
in their context, they do not contradict the general 
affirmation, in the same way that Gallican writings of the 
seventeenth century do not invalidate what the Church 
of that time held on this subject. 

As regards the claims of the Church of England, and 
the Anglican theories of the Church, the more I read, the 
more the Elizabethan settlement showed itself as a coup 
d’état. ‘The martyrs, the behaviour of most of the Bishops, 
the previous history of the Church in England, said one 
thing and spoke with one voice. ‘Two arguments for 
Anglicanism are the independence of the Celtic Church 
in the early centuries and the claim of the Eastern 
Church (which, incidentally, does not accept the branch 
theory). I was much interested in some essays on these 
points by Dr. Leighton Pullan, in From ‘fustinian to 
Luther. ‘This is a very learned book, containing much 
information on some rather obscure subjects, and is the 
work of an Anglican Church historian. He brings out 
yery convincingly how much the Celtic Church gained 
by returning to that centre from which a purely political 
catastrophe had separated her, and how little, if any, 
excuse there was for the behaviour of Constantinople 
at the time of the Great Schism, when, as Dr. Orchard, 
the learned Congregationalist, says, ““[he Eastern Church 
did . . . repudiate a supremacy which it had previously 
been in the habit of conceding to the Roman Patri- 
archate”.* ‘The more hazy Anglican theories of the 
Church (even among Anglo-Catholics there are variations), 
bound up with that rather ambiguous thing, the historic 
Episcopate, were giving way to the concrete Catholic 
conception—one visible, authoritative body obedient to 
one head, appointed by our Blessed Lord Himself. 

As regards Infallibility, I believed in the infallibility of 
the early Councils—well and good. But then I had 
gradually seen the difficulties of the branch theory. 
This being so, and with the hitherto unknown patristic 

* Foundations of Faith, vol. iii, p. 39. 
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evidence for the Papacy weighting the scale in my mind, 
it will be seen how natural and logical was the acceptance 
of the Vatican Council as cecumenical.* I could dare to 
hold that the Mystical Body of Christ was still undivided. 
There was one difficulty still to be faced. Could it be 
proved that the whole idea of an infallible Church did not 
hold good, that General Councils and Ex-Cathedra 
Papal pronouncements had contradicted each other? 
Several controversialists have attempted this. There are 
the old stories of Eugenius, Honorius, certain seeming 
contradictions at the time of the Iconoclasts, differences 
on the subject of mixed marriages and all the rest, but 
the fact has not been proved, and I hold that on this 
score the Church may throw down the gauntlet with 
complete safety ! 

There was also the minor question of Anglican orders, 
and a painful one too. For some Anglicans this is one 
of the greatest difficulties, for they feel that to submit 
to Rome means an almost blasphemous denial of past 
experience. This is easy to understand, especially as 
there is much in the Anglican Church which shows so 
many signs of the grace of God: its work in the slums, 
its missions, its religious orders, some of which keep the 
severest rules. But still, in grave matters objective 
certainty is necessary, and I should like to quote here 
some words of Abbot Chapman’s which weighed a great 
deal with me: 


It is a principle among Catholic theologians that a probable 
opinion cannot be followed against the safer view, in those cases 
where a result has to be certainly attained. In the case of orders 
which have only probable arguments in favour of their validity 
they cannot be exercised licitly, because uncertain sacrifices 
and uncertain sacraments are not permissible. Moral certainty, 
or that certainty which we consider sufficient in grave matters 
of ordinary life, is needed for the validity of orders if they are 
to be exercised without sin. Now, however much I may be 
personally convinced by some theological argument, I cannot 
call it objectively “morally certain” so long as good authorities 
hold another view.t 


*This point is well treated in Baron Von Hiigel’s Some Notes om the 


Petrine Claims, p. 13. 
¢ Bishop Gove and the Catholic Claims, p. 105. 
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The matter at last became absolutely clear. I had 
hesitated for some time, turning this way and that, 
like many another man in the same straits, and talking 
with many people, both Anglican and Catholic, whom I 
should like to thank at this point for their help and 
kindness. When the time comes one hates to leave the 
Church of England. I felt a cad—so, I suppose, have 
most converts—but there was only one thing that could 
be done. Rome was right. 

This article is an account of a person becominga Catholic, 
so may it please end on a personal note. So far I have 
told on the whole how the various intellectual factors in 
the situation played on the mind of a certain type of 
Anglican. I should also like to try to describe how the Res 
Catholica took effect as a concrete fact during that time, 
when I was able to get to know it much better. 

I spent two long periods abroad, one in Rhineland 
Germany, one in South America. ‘Travelling, more than 
anything else, showed me the universality of the Catholic 
Church—how, unlike every other religious body, it 
moulds nations, and is only to a limited extent moulded 
by them, and how it is the Church of every race, not 
merely a product of the Mediterranean. No phrase 
can be more misleading than the words “the Latin 
Church”. The Rhineland showed me how Catholicism 
can flourish in Teutonic soil, and gave an idea of what 
may happen one day in England, and would be happening 
now had things worked out differently four hundred years 
ago. It is a country where civilization has advanced a 
little further than in England, and which, by going 
slower, has escaped the worst results of the Industrial 
Revolution. Slums, for instance, are almost unknown, 
and even during the present crisis life there is less 
unpleasant than in this island. The inhabitants are 
industrious to a degree, the towns are very clean, and it is, 
in fact, the exact opposite of the Protestant idea of a 
“Roman Catholic country”. And yet the Church there 
has a fine hold, although there may be a certain pessimism 
about the leakage—that is, after all, the case everywhere 
—and the religion is of an inspiring, virile type, on the 
whole free of mawkish devotions. During Holy Week, 
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1930, I visited the Abbey of Maria Laach, near Coblenz, 


and saw the great crowd of peasants and artisans, as 
well as intellectuals from the neighbouring towns, drawn 
by the liturgy into the eleventh-century church. Holy 
Week, 1931, found me in Sao Paulo, the second city of 
Brazil. This is a very large modern town, and the 
centre of the coffee trade. ‘There is a Benedictine Abbey, 
with a fine church, in the middle of the city, and once 
again there was a huge crowd, the majority of whom were 
men, swarming in to assist at the ancient rites, but this 
time composed of Latins, Half-Castes, and Negroes, with a 
sprinkling of English, French, and Germans. The 
same religion, but the setting absolutely different. On 
Maundy Thursday and Good Friday the church doors 
were open all night, except for an hour in the early 
morning set apart for sweeping, while a steady stream 
visited the Blessed Sacrament and the Cross. Some 
weeks before, I had seen the Church in another, different 
world. I shall always remember the great wedge of 
Indians stretching right across the Cathedral of Cuzco, 
the Inca capital of Peru, eleven thousand feet above 
the sea. I had gone in one weekday morning, and Mass 
was being sung before the almost life-size crucifix carved 
out of black wood by an Indian, and which is carried 
through the streets every Good Friday. All ages were 
there—men, women, boys, and girls; the women carry- 
ing their babies in slings on their backs, and everyone 
kneeling on the stone floor in that stillness which modern 
progress has destroyed in Europe. That evening I saw 
three swarthy Indians, in their scarlet ponchos, try and 
go into the cathedral, but find it shut. They imme- 
diately knelt on the steps outside, and remained praying 
for about a quarter of an hour. This was in the main 
square of the town. Pizarro and his blackguards carried 
the Faith to Peru, and the Spanish record there has been 
bad enough, but it has conquered in spite of those who 
brought it, and won the Indians who were once butchered 
by its sons. ‘These things, as well as reason and books, 
helped me to see that here was unity, and a religion 


which could “catch men”. The divine gift of faith 
had to do the rest. 
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A journey like this helped me to see the Church as an 
objective, compelling fact. Not every man is able to 
travel in order to satisfy himself about Catholicism, but 
anything which shows its positive nature, the unity, the 
truth, beauty, and goodness of the Church, is, I believe, 
of untold value. I think it is his power of bringing out 
the richness and depth of Christianity which above all 
makes Baron von Hiigel such an attractive writer, and 
which has spread his influence far beyond those of his 
own faith. I would therefore end with a plea—that 
Catholics should concentrate on this. We must some- 
times be controversial, but may we aim as far as possible 
at the positive side, at showing the richness of Catholic 
life. ‘There is an increasing Paganism in England, but I 
am sure that there is also an increasing desire for the 
Church. 


CLONMORE. 


PostscripT.—In case I have been unfair in dealing 
with the question of the training of the Anglican clergy, 
I feel I should state that a University degree is usually 
required from the candidates for the General Ordination 
Examination. In the case of those candidates who have 
no degree, a longer stay in the seminary is usually re- 
quired, and there are at present two large seminaries 
run by religious communities for the training mainly of 
boys and young men from poor families where I think 
the course is fuller, and containing some moral theology. 
These are largely supported by the generosity of Anglo- 
Catholics, to whom the credit is due rather than to the 
Bishops, who are usually far too willing to ordain on 
insufficient training. 

C, 











Arr. 7—PAUL CLAUDEL AND 
“THE SATIN SLIPPER” 


The Satin Slipper, or The Worst 1s not the Surest. By Paul 
Claudel. Translated by the Rev.) John O’Connor. (Sheed 


& Ward.) 


ON of the most singular traits of English literary 
taste is that, Montaigne and Proust excepted, the 
foreign authors most appreciated are neither those 
whom a natural affinity might make more easily assimilable 
nor even those marked out by their intrinsic value, but 
rather the writers who, like Anatole France, represent 
the tendencies and inclinations most foreign to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind ; as though an ever awakened curiosity 
and longing for the exotic which so often makes ex- 
patriates of the English also drove them in search of the 
same impressions of adventure and the unforeseen in 
their reading — the attraction, for example, which a 
= Greco-Latin such as Charles Maurras exerts upon 
. §. Eliot and Shane Leslie, while M. Claudel is hardly 
known in England except in his capacity of French Am- 
bassador in Washington. How few indeed suspect that 
this diplomat—occasionally referred to in the papers 
as having delivered a note to Mr. Hoover or as having 
accompanied M. Laval to the White House—is first and 
foremost a poet, and, I would add without hesitation, 
the most considerable of the French contemporary poets 
along with Paul Valéry, his very opposite, and St. Jean 
Perse, in a sense his disciple! It is not that Claudel need 
be immediately intelligible and familiar to the English. 
Many sides of his genius would disconcert, certain of his 
sallies would revolt English taste; on the other hand, 
however foreign to the French classical tradition, and 
although either from habit or bourgeois prudery the 
average Frenchman affects to consider the sumptuous 
unrolling of his baroque periods obscure and barbarous, 
Claudel undoubtedly expresses certain sides of the French 
peasant character, and his language, enriched by many 
foreign additions, preserves a strong flavour of his native 
province. 
For Claudel, like Renan and La Fontaine, comes from 
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Champagne, a country rich in contrasts. Yet there is at 
least one point at which this great Catholic poet—and 
by that is meant universal—touches the sympathies of 
the Anglo-Saxon and the Celt. Among all the influences 
which he has undergone, from the Greek drama to the 
Japanese N6, there are some which cannot but bring him 
nearer to them: I mean the Bible, Shakespeare, Walt 
Whitman, Edgar Poe, and Coventry Patmore. Now 
those, with Aeschylus and Rimbaud, are precisely the 
influences which have determined his work. There is 
hardly another French poet who has been so open to 
suggestions from without ; that is because he is not of 
those who fear to see their personality altered at the 
contact of foreign temperaments. So powerful and so 
fundamental is his originality, so spontaneous his élan, 
that one can only see in him a tumultuous torrent which 
carries all with it, a Nile made huge by equatorial tempest 
and carrying away with it everything within reach. 
From Ronsard to Valéry French poetry is measured, 
exquisite, and learned. But it is also delicate and shy, 
wilting and taking fright at the least thing. Nearly 
always the tonic or viaticum which was to prolong or 
regenerate it has come from outside. At the end of the 
last century, hardly had the mist of the “symbolist” 
period been blown away than Gide wrote, “And now we 
need Barbarians”’, and in Ireland J. M. Synge proclaimed, 
“Before verse can become human again it must become 
brutal.”” Even more than Victor Hugo, of whom it has 
been said that he was the “great bard, coming long 
afterwards, whom the barbarians, Goths, and Burgundians 
never possessed”, Claudel is a vast primitive, but, like 
Clovis, a barbarian subject to the Catholic rule—a 
characteristic which relates him to Gerard Manley 
Hopkins. ‘Thence comes his baroque style, with its power- 
ful volutes and curves, all that sumptuous abundance ill 
contained by a traditional discipline and evoking irresis- 
tibly the magnificence of Jesuit architecture. Of all his 
dramas none answers better to this description than his 
last, The Satin Slipper, nor does any other merit more 
completely the epithet “Catholic” in both its meanings. 
For it is not only a drama; it is not only a mystery 
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play, like those performed on the steps of the cathedrals 
in the Middle Ages, whose action took place simul- 
taneously on earth, in hell, and in heaven. Midway 
between Everyman and Moliére’s Don ‘fuan, between 
Marlowe’s Faust and Corneille’s JLilusion Comique, 
between the Passion of Gréban and the Tempest, 
this tremendous “fantasmagoria”, at once sacred and 
buffoonish, having something of the “mystery”, of the 
“‘farce’’, of the “miracle’’, and of the “morality plays’’, is in 
reality an epic. It is a fabulous epic adventure whose 
scene is the world and whose hero is the human soul. 
And, like the Vedas and the Bible, it is susceptible of a 
triple interpretation, giving a psychological, an historical, 
and a metaphysical sense. Symbolism was thought to 
be dead, and here it is living again, not the over simpli- 
fied symbolism of Villiers de l’Isle Adam or of Maeter- 
linck, but the medizval symbolism of the “Round ‘Table” 
and of the Romance of the Rose, of the cathedrals and 
of St. Francis of Assisi—the kind which, differently 
expressed and on different planes, figures in the work 
of Claudel, of Peguy, of Valéry, of Proust, and of 
St. Jan Perse. In all the plays of Claudel, and particularly 
in Lhe Satin Shipper, as Gabriel Bournoure has rightly 
observed, there is not merely the delineation of the 
individal, but “‘the expression of a secret of salvation and 
beatitude, in allowing a meaning to emerge from human 
destinies which are themselves inconsistent and without 
truth”. 

For although God created us one by one, “a parable 
need not take into consideration the essential differences 
of its characters’. And Claudel, commenting on and 
explaining his own works, writes that, “whereas in life 
one thinks that it is the characters which explain the 
action, in this case it is the action, foreordained, which 
explains the characters”. ‘These characters have each 
one their place, their value, and their number in the 
composition of the drama, as Jules de Gauthier said 
of the personages of Ibsen; and it is certainly from 
the esoteric relation of their numerical ranks that 
the meaning of the parable is to be drawn. In 
this journey of the prodigal son are called up, fore- 
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shortened as in a painting, all the races, all the 
continents and oceans, all the heresies and kingdoms of 
this world, which must be renounced for fear of 
losing one’s soul. And that is the achievement of 
Rodrigo. Don Rodrigo is a tremendous projection of 
the author himself upon the dramatic plane, at the same 
time an heroic transposition and a caricature; for it is 
no betrayal of secrets to say to what an extent the interior 
and exterior life of Claudel is incarnated in the life of 
Rodrigo, Viceroy of the New World, that obstinate 
blunderer, that incorruptible believer, pirate, and author 
of Feutlles de Satnts, who, like Christopher Columbus, 
“sathers together all God’s earth”, and who is at last saved 
by a nun, together with a lot of rubbish, so that he may, 
according to his vow, “live in the shadow of Mother 
Theresa” and “‘wipe her sandals all covered with the dust 
of heaven”’. 

As soon as one examines the idea and the motive power 
of the drama amid the intertwining themes, one is at 
once struck to see how all these destinies follow upon, 
are let loose, provoked, and precipitated, for better or 
for worse, by the blessing of the Jesuit at the moment of 
his being engulfed midway between the Old and the New 
World : 


My God, I pray You for my brother Rodrigo ! 

You see how first he enlisted in my footsteps under the standard 
which bears Your monogram, and doubtless, now that he has 
left Your novitiate, he thinks he is turning his back on You.... 

But, Lord, it is not so easy to escape You, and if he goes not to 
You by what he has of light, let him go to You by what he has 
of darkness ; and if not by what he has of straight, may he go to 
You by what he has of indirection. . . . 

And if he desire evil, let it be such evil as be compatible only 
with good. ... 

I mean him and that multitude with him which he is darkly 
implicating. For he is of those who cannot be saved except in 
saving all that mass which takes his impress in their wake. 


In this prayer lies the seed from which the whole 
drama develops. Claudel wished to spread out before 
us how, in the words of the Portuguese proverb, “God 
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writes straight with crooked lines” ; for all things recall 
us to Him, even sin. Did Claudel wish thereby to put 
forward a definite theological doctrine ? It is difficult 
to decide. Gabriel Bournoure praises the “anti-Jan- 
senism” of the poet of Zhe Satin Slipper, who embraces 
at the same time “formless hideosities given back to 
beauty and sins ineffably integrated in good, and amidst 
heroic trumpets and resounding shields brings back flesh 
and blood to glory” ; whereas an English critic (in the 
Times Literary Supplement)* writes that 


Claudel’s anti-Jansenism is of the surface only, the core is 
Jansenist enough, in spite of all the flamboyant decoration. For 
there are, quite visibly, two levels or degrees of comprehen- 
sion throughout The Satin Slipper: one merely external, or 
decorative, to which belongs all the high Renaissance pageantry, 
the other internal or psychological, to which really belong the 
three protagonists alone—Prouheze, Rodrigo and Camillo. ... 
It is only when we have divested Prouheze of the halo of rightness 
that she becomes real; although she seems as far from wisdom 
as she is from happiness—that is an added cause for pity and for 


sympathy. 


For my part I find both interpretations tendentious, 
If it is true that according to the testimony of S. Francis 
of Sales Catholic mysticism must avoid equally the 
Jansenist rigorism and the optimism and complacency of 
the Quietist and the Jesuit, recognizing withal the part of 
truth inherent in both these extremes—the truth run 
mad (in the words of Chesterton)—and if the antinomy 
of justice and mercy is an unfathomable mystery in 
God, may it not be that Claudel’s play, having coasted 
each of these abysses, stands at an equal distance from 
both? As to the idea that man can (and must) use all 
things to bring him towards God and “‘down tothe meanest 
and lowest things turn to the glory of God his simplest 
acts”,t it is a doctrine accepted by the Church and one 
that is found, as Jean de Menasce shows, among the writers 
of the Cabbala and in Jewish mysticism. For them, 
human nature “retains, even in its lowest parts, a spark 


* Mr. Middleton Murry. 
t Quand Isvael aime Dieu. JeandeMenasce. (Plon, 1931.) 
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of divine fire, of divine light, imprisoned and pulverized 
as from the effect of an original sin or ‘rupture’. These 
sparks do but aspire to reascend to their place, and God 
allows them to escape from their exile through the 
intermediation of man, who, working for his own sancti- 
fication, operates at the same time that of the world. 
Things, and by that one must understand every thing, 
alike spiritual and material, need man so as to enter into 
their real order, and man requires all things so as to serve 
God in the condition in which God has placed him. 
Such is the way of the service of God: the sanctification 
not only of things in themselves sacred, as in the ‘opus 
Dei’, but of all creation.” For, as Claudel magnificently 
puts it; 


All creatures together, all beings good and bad, are drowned 
in the compassion of Adonai. 

How should they know anything of this light which is not 
meant for the eye of the body ? 

A light not to be seen but to be drunken-in, for the living soul 
to drink of, for every soul to bathe and drench in at the hour of 
its repose. 


Claudel, haunted from his youth up by the figure of 
Christopher Columbus,* wanted “to bring together God 
and the earth” and to reintegrate all things in the bosom 
of the Almighty. 

In The Satin Slipper the scene of thekaleidoscopic develop- 
ments of the four daysis the whole world, but more particu- 
larly, the author tells us, “Spain at the end of the sixteenth 
century, unless it be the beginning of the seventeenth 
century’, between Christopher Columbusand St. ‘Theresa, 
between the Cid and Lepanto, St. Ignatius and Don 
Quixote, the battle of the White Mountain andthe Armada 
(the author has allowed himself to compress both countries 
and periods just as at a distance several ranges of mountains 
make but one horizon) ; at the hour when Spain brings a 
finished giobe to the Church, a round earth on which is 
planted the cross, an empire upon which the sun neversets. 

* In May 1929 Claudel’s Christopher Columbus was performed in Berlin. 
It is an unusual work partaking of the oratorio, the opera, Greek Tragedy, 


and the cinema, with music by Darius Milhaud. Le Livre de Christophe 
Colomb, published by Commerce, 1929. 
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That horizon so suddenly enlarged alone offered space 
enough to the voice of the rolling organ tones which from 
their first hour, and now even more than thirty years 
ago, had set forth its cecumenical intention. The worst 
1s not always the surest seems to us to be the consum- 
mation of a work whose beginning was Art Poétique, and 
whose essential direction has been manifest ever since 
Connaissance de L’ Est, Téte d Or and Le Repos du Septieme 
‘Jour. 

It might seem that so many elements, such riches, so 
many allusions to everything of importance in history and 
art and all that the mind of man has given us, would make 
the last work of Claudel erudite and artificial rather than 
spontaneous and personal. Actually it is the most 
natural and original expression of a poet who more than 
any other has created his own universe. “The unknown”, 
Claudel has written, “belongs to our mind and isits treasured 
food. . . . The men who have gone before us have not 
reduced our patrimony. ... Man does not know the 
world by what he can get from it, but by what he adds 
to it himself.”” Nothing could have raised and leavened 
such weighty dough but the poet’s own vigour and passion, 
his truculence and undeniable brusquerie, his speed and 
prodigious appetite. The theatre of Claudel incontestably 
presents a rather paradoxical character ; translated into 
almost every language, it has but rarely been staged. 
It resembles in this the tragedies of Seneca, written 
for the reader rather than for the stage; and, moreover, 
those Latin plays seem from their “breathless, variegated, 
and barbarous” character to foreshadow the baroque 
dramas of Claudel. Yet it would be quite wrong to 
look upon his plays merely as philosophic dialogues, such 
as those of Plato, Cicero, or Renan, or even like the poems 
in dialogue of Keats, Shelley, and Heine. The care 
which Claudel brings to the stage direction, to the least 
movement of his characters, and the sense of reality which 
his dialogue gives us, all show that he is as much dramatic 
author as poet. Furthermore, he has on every occasion 
taken infinite pains with the production of his plays, 
and has proved himself as director, manager, and chore- 
grapher. Perhaps he is the precursor in this domain, 
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and he may one day be recognized as the leader of 
new scenic conceptions. All that Ghéon, Raynal, and 
Giraudoux owe to his influence is well known. Although 
from its gigantic proportions we must place The Satin 
Slipper beside the Greek Trilogies, the “Henrys” of 
Shakespeare, the two Fausts of Goethe, and Shaw’s 
Back to Methuselah, it is quite possible to play, and 
is very cleverly constructed. 

Until now, the only works of Claudel that had been 
translated into English were Zidings to Mary (L’An- 
nonce faite d@ Marie), and The Hostage, which was pro- 
duced in 1919 by Edith Craig, with the Pioneer Players, 
and Dame Sybil Thorndike in the réle of Sygne de Coa- 
fontaine. We must be grateful to Father John O’Connor 
for having given us this astonishing version of 7 he Satin 
Slipper, which not only preserves the meaning but also 
the sound, colour, movement, and rhythm of Claudel. It 
is his own voice, his own accent, his very breath which 
we hear transposed into English. It is a miracle com- 
parable to Florio and Scott Moncrief, and an answer to 
all that Florio himself said about translation. 


The sense may keepe forme; the sentence is disfigured ; the 
fineness fitness, feateness diminished: as much as artes nature is 
short of natures arte, a picture of a body, a shadow of a 
substance. 


And, repeating the words of Goethe, who said he 
preferred to reread Faust in the translation of Gerard 
de Nerval rather than in the German, Claudel says 
of Father John O’Connor’s translation that it “reads as 
well as the original, perhaps better”. Claudel is a good 
judge of English, and has a profound knowledge of English 
literature. He had already given proof of this by pub- 
lishing remarkable translations of the poems of Coventry 
Patmore and Alice Meynell, of the Paradox of Christianity 
by G. K. Chesterton, of Poe’s “Léonainie”, and F. 'Thomp- 
son’s Corymbus for Autumn. Now at last he has revealed 
his mastery of English prosody by offering “to the English 
readers of this play, not a translation, but an original 
version, in the form of an introduction” written in 
English, where he confides in us : 
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The old painter who let loose that living grain of black salt, 
smiles. : 

What did he do after all but try to please himself to his own 
sweet will ? | 

After the manner of Lope de Vega and of all those grand 
English masters of old, amongst whom he worships with special 
tenderness and relish. 

That funny man in drawers on the Place Malesherbes who 
grew “Henry the Sixth” and “Hamlet” out of his bulging head 
like a horseradish ! 


Mr. Robert Nichols, who knew Claudel in Tokio, told 
me once with what pleasure it was that he discovered 
one day that the French Ambassador knew, better than 
any Englishman, not only Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, but even the least known of the 
dramatists of the sixteenth century, Webster, Forde, 
Massinger, Dekker, upon whom he had nourished himself 
as abundantly as upon their Spanish contemporaries. If 
more than any other French poet he has savoured these 
foreign dishes, it is that more than any other he has 
affinities with them. 

Claudel asserts: “‘All that there is of invention, strength, 
passion, eloquence, dreams, verve, colour, spontaneous 
song, the feeling of unity, in a word all that since Homer 
answers to the generally accepted idea of poetry, is found 
among us, not in poetry, but in prose. ‘The great French 
poets, the great creators, are not called Malherbe, 
Déspréaux, or Voltaire, nor even Racine, André 
Chenier, Baudelaire, or Mallarmé. They are called 
Rabelais, Pascal, Bossuet, Saint-Simon, Chateaubriand, 
Honoré de Balzac, Michelet. I like to compare French 
prose to the wave of Hokusat, which with its enormous and 
powerful undulations comes at last to break itself against 
the coast in a shower of foam and little birds. ‘Those 
wonderful birds are the phrases of Maurice de Guénin 
and of Arthur Rimbaud. ‘The reasonable song of Angels 
rises from the ship of salvation. When that is written 
something is born which always escapes rhyme and num- 
ber and which could find no other rest but the heart 
directly touched and kissed.” 

That is certainly the feeling one has in reading certain 
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of Claudel’s verses and scenes, such as the dialogue of 
Prouheze with her guardian angel, where we can perceive 
the Lake of Milk, that Midnight, those Waters ; the great 

hrase of Rimbaud becomes visible and seems to live : 
“Upon the sea which I loved as though it had washed 
me of some stain, I saw rise up the cross of consolation.” 
And here indeed the poet receives the gift for which 
he had once prayed: “May I become a sower of solitude, 
and may he who hears my words depart homeward, 
anxious and heavy.” 

In the midst of all these violent vociferations, of the 
thundering phrases of warriors and merchants, among 
the tormenting cries of desire and the dark mumbling of 
the crowd, arises suddenly the song of silence, the voice 
of solitude. From the leprous Violaine to the walled- 
in Prouheze all the heroes of Claudel are solitaries, 
exiles, oblates. Everywhere the same voluntary sub- 
mission, the same sacrifice, daunting the despairing 
wrenches of desire, the same renunciation of all worldly 
happiness. For in this play Claudel takes up again 
most of the themes and motifs which he has treated in 
his previous dramas. . 

. Just asin The Hostage, Sygne de Codfontaine, so as to 
deliver the Pope, marries the Jacobin Turlure, whom she 
gradually ennobles, so in order to safeguard Mogador 
and the conquest of the Catholic King, Donna Prouheze 
is united to the renegade Don Camillo, whom she subju- 
gates, elevates, and transforms. In Y1dings to Mary 
the child of Jacques Hury and of the dark Mara becomes 
by a miracle of love and faith the child of the gentle 
Violaine. Here the daughter of Prouheze and Don 
Camillo, given over to Don Rodrigo by her mother, 
becomes his true daughter. These lovers, whom life 
and fate have separated for ever, find one another and are 
one through the union of souls in the faith. This spiritual 
reality is not doubted by a single hero of Claudel’s, 
neither by the blind and pure Pensée, daughter of the 
freethinker ‘Turlure-Codfontaine, nor the Jewess Sichel, 
not any more than by the austere and passionate Prouheze 
binding herself and forbidding herself the happiness 
which she had the right to enjoy. For it is she who 
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condemns herself when she offers, with a naif and awful 
vow, to the Virgin, to the tremendous Mother, her 
poor little shoe, so that, should she try to rush on evil, 
it might be with limping foot. ‘Thus every person in the 
drama, Chinaman, Negress, Neapolitan, soldiers, authentic 
kings and carnival queens, Jesuits, archzologist, and saints, 
merchants, cavaliers, and guardian angels, each proclaims 
in his own way, with his own voice, and according to his 
heart the burning words of the apostle: “Though I 
speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have not 
charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.” 
Grorces CaTTAul. 


Art. 8—THE FOSSIL MAN OF PEKING 


HE men who became possessed of political power in 

China on the morrow of the revolution which over- 
threw. the Manchu dynasty were fully alive to the 
extent to which their country’s economic welfare 
depended upon a scientific survey of her economic 
resources. Such a project found supporters both in 
Sun Yat-Sen and in Yuan-Shi-Kai, and foreign scientists 
were invited by the Republican Government to co-operate 
in the task. In 1916 a Swedish geologist, Dr. J. Gunnar 
Anderrson, acting as adviser to the Ministry of Commerce 
and Agriculture, began an investigation of the cainozoic 
deposits of northern China. The year 1921 found him 
at work on a rich bed of fossils at Chou Kou Tien, at the 
foot of the Western Hills, thirty-seven miles south-west 
of Peking. In the course of his excavations Dr. Anderrson 
came across a lump of quartz. The fact that this 
material is not found within two miles of Chou Kou Tien 
led him to suspect that he was on the track of primitive 
man. In the following year Dr. Anderrson handed over 
the excavations at Chou Kou Tien to Dr. Otto Zdansky, 
who, between this latter year and 1926, extracted a large 
collection of fossils, which were sent to Sweden for 
examination. ‘The collection was found to contain two 
teeth belonging either to man or to some animal very 
closely resembling man, the discovery being made public 
on October 22nd, 1926. 

Although much less was, and still is, known of pre- 
historic China than of prehistoric Europe, nevertheless, 
the researches at Chou Kou Tien did not represent the 
only attempt which up to 1926 had been made to dispel 
the mist which surrounded it. In 1923 Pére Teilhard 
de Chardin and Pére Licent, on behalf of the ‘Institut 
de Paléontologie Humaine’, began to search for traces 
of early man 500 miles west of Peking, in the lofty plateau 
region of Ordos, which is enclosed on the south by the 
Great Wall, and on the other three sides by the great 
northward bend of the Hwang-ho. In the ravine of a 
tributary, just where the river intersects the Great Wall, 
the two fathers espied an exposed palzolithic hearth 
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buried under some forty feet of loess, but about ten feet 
above the bottom of the deposit. ‘This loess is a glacial 
deposit, formed during the last, or Wurmian, phase of the 
Great Ice Age. The palzolithic hunters of Ordos were 
therefore roughly contemporary with the beginnings of 
the Aurignacian Age in Europe. No human remains 
were found at this site, but at another palzolithic site in 
the same region Fathers Teilhard and Licent found the 
upper incisor tooth of a child. On being submitted to 
expert examination at Peking, its markings were found 
to be ambiguous, and its racial affinities were thus 
indecipherable. ‘The interest of the New World as well 
as of the Old was, however, awakened in the quest for 
traces of early man in the Far East, and an expedition 
sent out by the New York Museum of Natural History 
discovered a site formerly occupied by palzolithic man 
at the foot of the eastern slopes of the Altai Mountains. 
These primitive inhabitants of what is now the Gobi 
Desert had made themselves necklaces from chips of the 
eggs which, zons before man appeared on the face of 
the earth, had been laid in the middle cretaceous of 
Mongolia by a small and hitherto unknown species of 
dinosaur. In their search for remains of man himself 
the Americans were even less successful than the French- 
men, in that not a splinter of human bone did they find. 
To what race did the palzolithic hunters of eastern China 
belong? Were they primitive Mongolians, primitive 
Caucasians, or did they perhaps belong to some eastern 
variety of Neanderthal man? ‘There is evidence that 
at a remote period a primitive Caucasian stock was 
widely spread over eastern Asia, possibly extending into 
America. It was later submerged by movements of 
Mongoloid peoples, and is now represented only by 
such relics as the Ainu, inhabiting the island of Sakhalin, 
and certain aboriginal elements in the population of Indo- 
China. On the other hand, it seems that the original 
home of the Mongolian race cannot have been far 
distant from eastern China. According to their own 
traditions, the Chinese came from the upper basin of the 
Tarim. There is evidence that it is only in relatively 
recent times that Mongoloid peoples have moved 
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southwards into Indo-China and the Malay Archipelago 


and westwards into Turkestan. Of the presence of 
Neanderthal man in the Far East we have, as yet, 
no proof. First discovered at Gibraltar in 1848, he 
had by 1925 been tracked eastwards as far as Palestine. 
There seems, however, to be no line of evidence which, if 
pursued, will give us any certainty with regard to the 
ethnological affinities of the earliest known inhabitants 
of China and her dependencies at the time when Peking 
man was found. 

Let us now return to the discoveries at Chou Kou 
Tien. When Dr. Zdansky’s discovery of the Sinanthropus 
teeth was made known, a somewhat odd circumstance 
came to light. The popular lore of the Chinese ascribes 
valuable therapeutic properties to powder formed from 
ground-down fossil remains. One of the teeth found by 
Dr. Zdansky, a molar, was observed to bear a marked 
resemblance to a fossil molar tooth which had been 
purchased in a native druggist’s store in Peking some years 
before. A description of this tooth was published by 
Dr. Max Schlosser, of Munich, in 1903, but he had 
hesitated as to whether it should be described as human 
or anthropoid. The next stage in the discoveries at 
Chou Kou Tien was the finding im sttu of a lower molar 
tooth, in October 1927, by another Swede, Dr. Birger 
Bohlin. Antiquarian research was by this time, however, 
being rendered a perilous pastime by the advance of the 
Nationalist armies, and the precious relic had to be 
borne to Peking along a road frequented by marauding 
parties of military bandits. The tooth was disinterred 
from its matrix by Dr. Davidson Black, of the Union 
Medical College, who took the astonishingly bold step of 
creating on the basis of it, not merely a new species, but 
an entirely new genus of humanity, which he named 
Sinanthropus pekinensts. Mindful of a recent fiasco 
which had attended another such attempt, many shook 
their heads at Dr. Black’s audacity. It proved, however, 
to be the audacity of genius. “Towards the end of 1928 
the Chou Kou Tien beds had yielded fragments of two 
brain-cases, of two jaws, as well as some additional teeth. 


The cranial fragments indicated a brain of human 
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dimensions, but they were insufficient to give a clue to the 
general conformation of the cranial vault. In the region 
of the chin, however, the jaw of Stnanthropus differed 
from those of all other human mandibles except the 
Piltdown one, to which it bore a strong resemblance, 
This fact led to the expectation that when a more 
complete brain-case was discovered it would reveal 
a close resemblance to that of Piltdown man 
(Eoanthropus). ‘This expectation was not, however, 
fulfilled. On December 2nd, 1929, a young Chinese 
geologist, Mr. W. C. Pei, discovered an uncrushed brain- 
case of Sinanthropus embedded in a matrix of travertine. 
On being freed, the skull, which was that of an immature 
individual, was found, while resembling the skull of 
Eoanthropus in thickness, to bear in its general appearance 
a much closer resemblance to that of the Java man, 
Pithecanthropus, whose flattened forehead and large 
brow-ridges it shared. In brain development, however, 
Sinanthropus is somewhat, though not very far, ahead of 
Pithecanthropus, both as regards the volume of the 
cranial cavity and the height of the cranial vault. Yet 
in both these respects he lags far behind Neanderthal 
man. Seen in its posterior aspect, the skull of Sinan- 
thropus reveals a striking resemblance to that of 
Eoanthropus, as reconstructed by Smith Woodward and 
Elliot Smith. Both take on the appearance of blunted 
pentagons, caused by their wide inter-temporal breadth 
compared with their relatively small inter-parietal 
breadth. ‘This particular resemblance does not, however, 
hold good if we adopt Keith’s reconstruction of Eoan- 
thropus, which gives him a more generous allowance of 
brain. 

Turning to points of comparison with the anthropoid 
apes, the mastoid region of the temporal bone in Sinan- 
thropus bears a striking resemblance to the condition 
found in adult representatives of the former. In this 
respect the Peking man is unlike either Eoanthropus or 
modern man, but comparison with Pzthecanthropus is 
impossible, as the temporal bone is missing in the latter. 
On the other hand, the condyloid fossa, or portion of the 
under-surface of the temporal bone which articulates 
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with the mandible, bears a greater resemblance to the 
condition found in modern or neanthropic man than is 
the case in the other extinct types of man. “The 
attainment of the condition which eventually survived 
in Homo sapiens’, comments Elliot Smith, “suggests 
that the Sinanthropus is a primitive generalized type, and 
that modern man has retained some of these primi- 
tive characters.”* In July 1930, broken fragments 
of a second skull of Stnanthropus were extracted from 
material yielded by the cave at Chou Kou Tien in the 
previous year. The 1930 skull, which was that of an 
adult, showed itself upon reconstruction to be more 
lightly built than the 1929 one, and Elliot Smith 
plausibly suggests that this is due to a difference of sex. 
As to the antiquity of the Sinanthropic fossils, Pére 
Teilhard and Dr. C. C. Young, the palzontologists 
who have made an official report on the site, arguing 
from the absence of the typical fauna, on the one hand 
of the pliocene, and on the other of the middle pleistocene, 
are of opinion that they should be referred to the early 
pleistocene. ‘They would thus be contemporary, but 
only very roughly contemporary, with the “Ape-man” of 
Java and the .““Dawn-man” of the Sussex Weald. 

So far the Sinanthropide have not been so considerate 
as to leave us any portion of their limb bones for inspection, 
so that we must remain in ignorance of the answers to 
such interesting questions as to whether they had fully 
attained the erect attitude, and whether their upper 
limbs were longer than their lower ones, as is the case 
with the great apes, or shorter as is the case with man. 
Fragments of skeletons may, however, yet come to light 
which will tell us something. Perished beyond all 
possibility of recovery is, of course, the evidence which 
would give us a clue to the general appearance of Sinan- 
thropus. What was the colour of his skin? Was it 
covered with a long hairy coat, or did it approach to the 
relatively hairless condition obtaining in neanthropic 
man? Probably we shall not go far wrong in supposing 
that the skin in these early human and subhuman types 
varied in colour from dark to light brown, since the negro 

* The Significance of the Peking Man, p.19. Oliver & Boyd, 1931. 
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of equatorial Africa and the fair-skinned north-European 
are racial types whose emergence was no doubt com- 
paratively recent. 

The first reports upon the cultural aspects of the 
discoveries at Chou Kou Tien were to the effect that no 
artefacts had been revealed as the result of careful search. 
Later reports have modified this conclusion, and the 
Abbé Breuil has now lent the weight of his great authority 
to the view that the Peking man was not only a maker 
of tools, but was also acquainted with the use of fire, 
and even made drinking-cups by splitting open the skulls 
of deer. | 

What, then, are the conclusions which we can pru- 
dently infer from this remarkable discovery in the Far 
East? Can we say that the problem of man’s “ancestry” 
is now solved—that is to say, his ancestry in so far as he 
is a physical organism? Few anthropologists would put 
forward such a contention. Most would be satisfied 
with claiming that the materials out of which it will 
one day be possible to construct the pedigree of modern 
man are making slow, but no less sure, progress towards 
completion. Already, however, we can congratulate 
ourselves on being in possession of a set of skulls exhibiting 
a remarkable series of gradationsin brain mass. Neander- 
thal man had a brain which in the case of some individuals 
exceeded the average size of the brain in neanthropic 
man. In the case of the Heidelberg man the calvaria 
has perished, but the mandible seems to bespeak a 
cranial capacity not far inferior to that of Neanderthal 
man. The cranial capacity of Eoanthropus has been much 
disputed, but in all hypothetical reconstructions it would 
fall somewhere between the Neanderthal average and 
Sinanthropus, of which the first skull had a capacity of 
¢. 1,000 c.c., and the second of perhaps ¢. 1,100 c.c., near the 
lower human limit. The brain mass of Pithecanthropus 
cannot be estimated exactly, owing to the defective nature 
-of the skull-cap. At one time placed in the neighbour- 
hood of 850 c.c., there has been a tendency of late to 
raise it to 900 or even 930 c.c., which would bring it 
just up to the inferior human margin. The evidence 
available suggests that the chronological sequence in 
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which these types appeared corresponded roughly to their 
expanding degree of brain development. Below Prthe- 
canthropus there is a hitherto unbridged gulf till we 
reach the gorilla, the volume of whose cranial capacity 
has been known in an adult male to reach as high a 
figure as 650 c.c. It is difficult to suppose that any 
creature which would fill this gap could have survived 
into pleistocene times. 

Not the least of the services which the discovery of 
Sinanthropus has rendered to science is the light which it 
throws on the status both of Pithecanthropus and Eoan- 
thropus. ‘The status of Pithecanthropus was for many 
years a subject of acute discussion, and the view was 
aired in many quarters that the “ape-man” of Java was 
nothing else than a large and extinct species of gibbon. 
This opinion was sponsored by so high an authority as 
Professor Marcellin Boule. It seems, however, unlikely 
now that we shall hear more of it, or that the position of 
Pithecanthropus as an extinct and primitive hominid will 
be further challenged. 

As regards Eoanthropus, the position of those who 
believe that the jaw and skull belonged to the same 
individual, or at least to two individuals of the same 
species, is strengthened owing to the similarities in the 
jaws of the Piltdown man and the Peking man. It must 
always be remembered, moreover, that scepticism on this 
point was far more prevalent among those anatomists 
whose knowledge of LHoanthropus was based on casts, 
' drawings, and photographs than on the part of those 
who had studied the actual fossils. What, then, is the 
position which Sinmanthropus should occupy in a scheme of 
zoological classification ? 

Fifty years ago it would have been said that Homo 
Sapiens was the only known species and genus of the 
family Hominide of the order Primates. ‘To-day all 
this is changed. We are sometimes apt to speak of “‘Pilt- 
down man”, “Java man”, and “‘Peking man” as “‘races”’. 
Such a way of speaking is, however, altogether misleading, 
as it makes us forget that the differences between, for 
instance, Hoanthropus and Sinanthropus are far wider than 
those between the Negro and the Chinaman. The 
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differences between existing types of mankind are not 
wide enough to constitute separate species. ‘The 
differences, however, between early representatives of 
modern man, such as the Grimaldi and Cromagnon races 
on the one hand, and Neanderthal man on the other, are, 
in the opinion of most anatomists, sufficient to entitle 
the latter to rank as a separate zoological species.* ‘There 
is, however, a tendency to rank not merely as separate 
species, but as separate genera, the three archaic hominids 
of the early pleistocene, Eoanthropus, Sinanthropus, and 
Pithecanthropus. For they differed from each other no 
less than do the gorilla, the chimpanzee, and the orang. 
Few will suppose that Pithecanthropus, Sinanthropus, and 
Eoanthropus were each separately created. The only 
alternative, however, is to derive all three from some 
very crude and primitive manlike creature which lived in 
late tertiary times. 

On the most interesting of all prehistoric problems, 
the origin of modern man, Peking man does not shed any 
direct light. Keith considered that certain characters 
displayed by the teeth of Stnanthropus justified the 
expectation that when the skull was found it would be 
seen to possess the attributes which he expected to find 
in an ancestor of modern man, that is to say, that it would 
be a sort of proto-Australoid type.t Since the recovery 
of the calvaria, he has admitted his mistake. He had 
anticipated a skull of a much less primitive type, and now 
inclines to the view that Hoanthropus may, after all, have 
been our ancestor, though we have known him for nearly 
twenty years without recognizing him as such.} 

In an article entitled The Problem of Neanderthal Man, 
which appeared in the Dusuin Review in April 1928, 
I discussed an aspect of the quest for primitive man 
which has an interest for Catholics only, that is to say, 
its bearing on the question of the unity of the human race, 
and thus on the dogmas of original sin and redemption. 
I do not see any cause to introduce any substantial 


* If, however, the psychic characters of Neanderthal man be taken 
into account, the reasons for making him a separate species lose a good 
deal of their force. 

t New Discoveries relating to the Antiquity of Man (1931), p. 275. 

t Ibid., p. 467. 
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modification into what I then said. It must, however, 
be admitted that the discovery of the Peking man does 
appreciably limit the field which is left open to speculation 
in these matters. Sixty years ago the Catholic theologian 
believed that he was confronted with a simple problem: 
Did God create Adam’s body ‘mediately’ or ‘immediately’? 
The eerie shapes of Ptthecanthropus, Eoanthropus, and Sin- 
anthropus did not trouble his sleep. It is not, however, the 
question how Adam’s body was made, but whether it can 
be proved that Adam ever existed at all, which causes 
perplexity to-day. Yet, though it may sound a little bit 
odd to say so, the problem of Adam’s existence is in its 
ultimate analysis not a question for history, or anthropo- 
logy, or Biblical criticism, but rather for philosophy. 
If the arguments adduced in support of even a modified 
form of materialism are unsound, then it follows that 
at a certain stage in the history of this planet beings 
endowed with a spiritual principle must have made their 
first appearance. I am leaving out of account the third 
alternative, which would make every form of animal 
life, from the amceba to man, the vehicle of an immaterial 
substance. ‘That rational or spiritual souls were first 
communicated to one pair of beings, and not to several 
either simultaneously or consecutively, would seem, 
however, to be only demanded by theology. It is 
difficult to see how it could be established by philosophy. 
The function of anthropology in this matter is to 
endeavour to establish the point at which this great 
change took place. On which side of the dividing line 
between the rational and the merely sensitive does 
Sinanthropus stand? It is curious that in learned 
discussion about the origin of man it never seems to occur 
to anyone that the problem would be set in a clearer 
light if an agreement were reached with regard to the 
definition of humanity. In what does its essence consist ? 
In the capacity to fashion stone implements? In know- 
ledge of the use of fire? In the power of speech? In the 
ability of the mind to transcend matter and to occupy 
itself with the immaterial? ‘There is now but little 
room left to doubt that some tool-using, manlike creature 
was in existence in late tertiary times. In the early 
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pleistocene we have traces of the use of fire and an 
improvement in the technique of tool-making, till 
a high degree of perfection is reached. But if any 
belief in a spirit world existed at this time, it has left 
no visible trace behind it. In mid-pleistocene times 
such a belief has already made its appearance, but up to 
the present there is no trace of art at this epoch. Finally, 
the late palzolithic cultures are characterized by a great 
outburst of artistic activity. We may take it, then, as 
finally established that rational beings were in existence 
at least as far back as the long warm interval which 
preceded the last phase of the Ice Age. 

For clearly the Neanderthal men of the Mousterian 
period, who interred their dead with such care, either, 
as is most probable, believed in a future life themselves, or 
imitated some higher type of man who held such a belief. 
Modern or neanthropic man was certainly in existence 
contemporaneously with Neanderthal man, and recent 
researches in East Africa suggest that he practised a 
rudimentary form of agriculture while Neanderthal man 
lived as a hunter in Europe. Some of the artefacts of the 
Acheulean period, which in western Europe preceded 
the Mousterian, display such careful workmanship and 
apparent appreciation of symmetry on the part of their 
makers that we can only with great difficulty suppose 
them to have been made by beings of “‘sub-human” 
mentality. 

We possess no human remains which can with certainty 
be ascribed to the Acheulean epoch. Loanthropus was 
most likely considerably older. The Heidelberg jaw 
may belong to this period. It is the oldest fossil putting 
forward a claim to be considered as human which has 
been found on the continent of Europe. Even, however, 
should be it really Acheulean in date, the question must 
remain open whether it was the owner of this jaw, or 
some other type of man, not yet discovered, who made the 
tools and implements of this cultural epoch. The 
implements of the Chellean period, which preceded the 
Acheulean, are rougher than the latter, while the 
Prechellean ones are still more crude. 

For a long time we have been accustomed to thinking 
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that the first creature who chipped stones must necessarily 
have been a man, as we understand the term, that is to 
say, a rational animal. Such an assumption seems 
gratuitous. A creature possessed of a merely sensitive 
soul, but with a larger brain and more highly specialized 
nervous system than the great apes, may well have been 
capable of performing actions more complicated than theirs. 
Is it credible that such a creature could arrive so far as 
to be able to attain to the use of fire? Here a dis- 
tinction must be drawn. ‘The ability to make use of fire 
caused by some chance occurrence, such as lightning, 
volcanic eruptions, friction between two stones, may well 
have long preceded the knowledge of how to make fire. 
The former does not seem to be necessarily beyond the 
capacity of a subhuman intelligence. It is much more 
difficult to suppose that the latter could have been 
achieved in prehuman times. 

A German of fertile imagination has, however, advanced 
the view that it was when the apes learned how to make 
fire that they became men, since this knowledge, by 
enabling them to protect themselves against the depreda- 
tions of large carnivores, made it safe for them to descend 
from the trees and adopt a terrestrial mode of life ! 

The brain of Stnanthropus may, in volume, have 
equalled the brain of some of the lowest human races of 
to-day, but the flattened forehead could have left no 
room for that great development of the frontal lobes 
which seems, in some way, to be associated with the 
superior intelligence of modern man. We can hardly 
account for the platycephaly of Sinanthropus by sup- 
posing him to have been the degenerate descendant of 
some higher type of man, a possible explanation of some 
of the characters of Neanderthal man. It is much too 
early to look for degeneracy at the remote period at 
which Stnanthropus lived. When his endocranial cast 
has been more fully studied, his mental capacities may 
be more adequately assessed, but in the meantime there 
is surely room for doubt as to how far he or it answers to 
the old scholastic definition of man as a “rational 
animal”’, 

Humpnurey J. T. Jounson, Conc, Orat. 
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Essays 1n Orver: (5) The Necessity of Politics, by Carl 
Schmitt. (6) Lhe Russtan Revolution, by Nicholas 
Berdyaev. (7) The Drift of Democracy, by Michael 
de la Bédoyére. (Sheed and Ward.) 


THESE new numbers of the Essays in Order which Sheed 
and Ward are now publishing all deal with democracy. 
Carl Schmitt, who writes on The Necessity of Polttics, 
is introduced by Christopher Dawson, who claims that 
this Catholic German jurist represents something deplor- 
ably lacking in modern English thought, the realization 
of the public character of religion, and of the relation 
between the inner life of the individual and the public life 
of society. Carl Schmitt is not altogether easy to read, 
but he is pregnant with meaning. A great deal of the 
sympathetic attitude to the Church which non-Catholics 
often and genuinely feel comes from their feeling the 
soullessness of the modern capitalistic society, with its 
absorption in economic ends. It is Dr. Schmitt’s 
business to point out the inadequacy of any view which 
makes of the Church a healing backwater, a sanatorium 
for casualties in the fierce warfare of competition. 
Many Catholics, he writes, seem proud of being “dis- 
covered” by historians of Art, and he writes with just 
emphasis that the Church is also a political idea. While 
the technical achievement of modern industry is quite 
indifferent to the real nature of the demand it serves, 
the Church is concerned with the ends of living, and, in 
so far as politics can claim to be more than economics, 
it too must consider ends. Catholicism affirming per- 
sonality is the guardian of the idea of representation, 
not in the ballot-box sense, but in the deeper sense that 
representative functions exhibit and affirm the true 
nature of human life. The priest, the warrior, the 
lawyer, the statesman, stand for ideas that are not 
dependent upon economics. Perhaps Dr. Schmitt allows 
too small a representative role to producers, and barely 
nods to the medizval guildsman, so impressed is he with 
290 
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the dangers of building any structure of ideas upon an 
economic consideration of human activities. Nor will all 
his readers agree that the Church’s last enemy was 
Freemasonry, and that humanitarian pacificism is incap- 
able of enmity, since its ideal is exhausted by justice and 
peace, because the limitation of one’s own ideals does not 
preclude active and effective enmity towards other 
ideals. Perhaps his meaning is better served if we 
take it that no body since Freemasonry has opposed 
to the Catholic structure another as articulate and far- 
reaching. The Bolsheviks, regarding Catholicism as a 
shadow projected by certain economic promptings are 
yet anxious to strike the shadow hard. 

Nicholas Berdyaev in The Russian Revolution (Essays in 
Order, No. 6) is concerned rather with the way the Bol- 
sheviks regard themselves. He is in himself, as the 
translator tells us, a man already famous in Russian orthodox 
circles. He suffered under the Tzar for outspokenness, and 
was Professor of Philosophy at Moscow from the Revolu- 
tion till 1922, when he was expelled. In exile in Western 
Europe, he has become editor of a review, The Way, 
and has published further philosophical works of a 
liberal orthodox kind. His contribution to Essays in 
Order is in two essays. First he traces the growth of 
Nihilism, and English readers who have vague and 
pictorial notions of Nihilism will find it intensely interest- 
ing. He answers from history the question, How was 
it possible for Holy Russia to be turned into an arsenal 
of militant atheism? ‘The Bolshevik enthusiasm to 
spread Communism follows naturally from the Messianic 
strain in Russian religious psychology, which has for long 
been apocalyptic and eschatological. The bourgeois 
spirit of the comfortable West has always revolted Russians. 
Berdyaev, tracing the suffering soul of the nineteenth- 
century Russian in a literature whose guiding note was 
comparison : “‘Creative social energy was not free to find 
its realization in the conditions of actual Russian life ; 
it was not directed into actual social construction; it 
entered into its own self, modified the texture of the 
soul, elicited a passionate visionary social idealism, and 
accumulated an explosive force in the depths of the 
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subconscious mind. No one had a more _ profound 
insight than Dostoievsky into the fact that Russian 
Socialism was not a political but a religious question, the 
question of God, of immortality and the radical recon- 
struction of all human life.” 

Nihilism (largely the creation of priests’ sons) began as a 
protest against all abstract ideas in the name of concrete 
human personality, and soon developed tyrannous abstrac- 
tions of its own and Bielinsky’s cry of “Socialism or 
Death, obligatory happiness for everyone’. It is extra- 
ordinarily suggestive to find Berdyaev tracing the 
philistinism of Communism back through Nihilist pre- 
occupation with suffering and hatred of culture as an 
irrelevant distraction, to the view of culture in the 
orthodox Church, eschatological and reminiscent of 
Gregory the Great. So, too, he finds the deep hatred 
of Christianity embedded in recollections of the easy, 
self-centred lives of professing, comfortable Christians, 
But historical roots are not to be compared with present 
fruit, and the atheism of the dominant Communism is 
hard and victorious like a ‘Turk, and the compensation 
of people who are making up for long humiliation by 
revenge and a belief that their vocation is the greatest 
conceivable. Communism, says Berdyaev in his second 
Essay, ““The Religion of Communism”’, should have a very 
special significance for Christians, for it is a reminder 
and denouncement of an unfulfilled duty, of the fact 
that the Christian ideal has not been achieved. 

This strong insistence that Communism is a religion is 
highly pertinent to the next in the Essays in Order series, 
in which Count de la Bédoyére considers the Drift of 
Democracy, and the question whether democracy does 
not need a foundation in religious doctrine. His thesis, 
like Mr. Christopher Hollis’s thesis in The American 
Heresy, is that the modern democratic community has 
come into being on a basis of Christian principles while 
it is rapidly ceasing to be in any sense Christian. Count 
de la Bédoyére’s writing is singularly clear, his thought 
definite and precise, and the reader who has had to 
wrest the meaning from Schmitt and Berdyaev will find 
himself gratefully following, without effort, a writer 
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accustomed to lecture on abstruse subjects to young 
audiences. 

After stating the case for humanitarian progress 
at its highest, Count de la Bédoyére writes: “It seems 
to be an awful truth that only one factor in the conquest 
of happiness has been realized by modern progress, and 
that is the diminution of physical suffering.” In 
everything else has come a disillusionment which would 
appal the noble men who were striving a hundred years 
ago that our conditions might be what they are. We 
have produced spiritual contentment and material 
dissatisfaction, so that men are easily satisfied with 
what they are in themselves, and never satisfied with 
what they possess. Can the imposing structure of 
a democratic state with the Rights of Man for its charter 
rest on individuals in whose own individual souls the 
Christian doctrines from which the Rights of Man 
flow no longer find place? The moral belief that each 
man is an end in himself is separated from its safeguard, 
the belief in man’s duty to God, at a time when civiliza- 
tion is becoming increasingly determinist and mechanistic. 
The rights of personality must be protected, lest man 
become the servant of his own machines, but they must 
not be abused through oblivion of God. 

In an excellent passage there is traced out the way in 
which modern agnosticism results in the worship of a 
thousand petty causes as ends in themselves. In dis- 
cussing the real end of politics, which he defines as the 
enquiry how the millions of individual lives can be made 
most valuable to the beings who live them, the author 
means by “valuable” all that a man ought to be. “Man 
is religious, moral, rational, animal; all these aspects 
demand their harmonious satisfaction ; in so far as this 
satisfaction is attained, man’s life will be called good, or 
worthy, or valuable.” What, we ask, becomes under this 
definition, with its emphasis on harmonious satisfaction, 
of the good, or worthy, or valuable life of, e.g., St. Peter 
Claver ? The politician need not scheme for any but 
normal men, perhaps, but the definition of an ideal of a 
successful life rests dangerously upon ideas of a harmony. 
Certainly democracy, “having borrowed from the un- 
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democratic tradition the values it helped to establish’’, 
finds its quarrel with religion in the question of the 
ultimate ideal of the individual life. When these 
abstract terms are looked at intheir concrete embodiments 
it is clear that the impersonal economic order which 
Count de la Bédoyére rightly dreads, comes to its conquests 
by exaggerating animal needs in man, and its hirelings 
bully him into accepting a vastly inflated notion of his 
animal necessities. 

The author is particularly pregnant in tracing the de- 
velopment of uncritical religiosity in the democratic faith 
—and in particular in showing how universal selection 
not only rests on a romantic faith, but is saved by its halo 
from any cold examination, and from any questions about 
what really constitutes the education of so curiously dual- 
isticacreatureasman. ‘The “discipline of facts’’ is evaded 
that religiosity may proceed unthreatened by exposure, 
and this welter of uncritical feeling is a poor sort of 
foundation for a social order. ‘“‘What it comes to Is this ; 
can anything but institutional and traditional religion 
keep alive that inner life which is the only school in 
which values are appreciated and which alone trains the 
character to live up to them?” There is not much 
history to guide us yet, and Count de la Bédoyére seems 
throughout to be thinking very largely of the United 
States, where the weakening of the inner life of the 
individual is particularly apparent and ominous. 
Incidentally it is in the States that the professor of a 
science of politics flourishes, and this type, though the ideal 
of scientific politics is handled with rather excessive 
kindness in this book, numbers exponents who are 
among the most dangerous enemies of the inner 
life. But democracy is still young, and it is the 
moral of Professor Berdyaev’s essay to show how vast 
a part national character plays. Startling as is the 
optimism with which modern men have reversed the 
whole conviction of previous humanity about the vital 
importance of “believing rightly about the Gods”, it is 
early to draw the worst conclusions from their action. 
Count de la Bédoyére is content, for his part, to strike a 
balance at the end of his essay, recognizing that demo- 
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cracy, despite much superficial and disgruntled criticism 
by apostles of the maximum economic efficiency, is still 
immensely strong. The real danger is the decay in the 
belief in the rights of othermen. “It is one thing to show 
on paper why ethics and humanism are independent of 
religion, but only those who have tried to teach these 
abstractions realize how little real weight they carry for 
the practical man.” That sentence, prompted by 
experience in an American university, is witness to the 
fact that the momentum of the past will not keep 
us on the road for ever. The humanitarian virtues, 
tolerance and sympathy, have no safeguard save in 
feelings which may change, and it is now common to 
hear that murder trials should be settled on the general 
value to society of the accused man. 

It is impossible to leave these deeply interesting and 
important Essays without recognizing in the series of 
which they form a part a really significant step towards 
bridging the gulf between the great doctrines of the 
Church and the discussions about the state of the country 
and the future which are to be heard on all sides. Non- 
Catholics still think it a paradox when they hear, for 
_ instance, Cardinal Manning’s dictum that all great 

— among men are at bottom theological; and 

ount de la Bédoyére closes his excellent study of the 
drift of democracy with the avowal that Catholicism is a 
negligible influence in the world with which his essay 
deals, largely through a withdrawn, defensive and rigidly 
limited attitude among Catholics. The gulf has been 
wide, and the apostles of humanity, not knowing enough 
tc feel they might have lost their way, make no effort 
to bridge it or to understand an ancient tongue. In 
America, despite its twenty million nominal adherents, 
Catholicism is intellectually a thing apart, and does not 
trouble to speak the language of the schools. Count 
de la Bédoyére describes an American student, a Catholic, 
being greatly impressed with arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul when a professor expounded them, 
though he had no doubt heard the same, in different 
form, from his parish priest. “Coming in dogmatic and 
scholastic language, he thought them long since refuted 
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prejudices ; coming from the university, and in terms of 
to-day, he was greatly impressed. This incident is 
surely typical not only of what is happening in the 
States, but all over the world.” A great field lies open 
to Essays in Order. 

Douctas Wooprurr, 


Tue Bow 1n THE Croups. (Essays 1n Orper, No. 4.) 


By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed and Ward, 3s. 6d.) 


“BEHOLD, I set my bow in the clouds.” ‘These words of 
Genesis have suggested to Mr. Watkin a beautiful and 
instructive picture of the way God’s presence and action 
in the universe are manifested to man. Man’s life is 
passed under the clouds of obscurity and shadow, but 
there is a rainbow among the clouds. The light of the 
Divine Sun is refracted in it, and in the colours of that 
rainbow we see the manifestation of God’s absolute 
Being in the orders of that contingent being which He 
willed to create. 

From end to end, from ultra-violet to ultra-red, the 
spectrum symbolizes the variety and richness of God in 
His works—the invisible ultra-violet for the mysterious 
physical forces whose effects we experience but whose 
nature we can only crudely imagine. With violet, the 
first visible colour, we see the first and most obvious 
ordering of experience, the positive and phenomenal 
sciences. Indigo, a blend of this violet and of the blue of 
metaphysics, represents the application of those sciences 
to man in technology, ethics, sociology and history. 
The blue of metaphysics is the peak of man’s intellectual 
grasp of reality. The next colour, the green of nature 
and life, starts the ascent anew with man’s less clear but 
more intimate contact with the nature of things. From 
the fact and laws of life to man’s God-like gift of re- 
presenting, re-creating the profusion of Nature, but in 
the significant form that appeals to him who is a being 
half spiritual: yellow, between the green of nature and 
the red of religion, represents art. Next, the concrete 
experience closest to and so easily confused with religion, 
sex, symbolized by oiange. Finally the red band of 
Divine Love passing into the realm of the unknown and 
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incomprehensible from which we started, the ultra-red 
of mystical experience, when God’s creature enjoys the 
supreme ecstasy of union with her Creator and asks for 
no further explanation. 

It is a fine fancy, and our only quarrel with the author 
is that he has squandered his vision on so short an essay. 
He has, as he suggests, used it as a “‘clothes-line”, when he 
might have made it the precious setting of a monumental 
exposition of the unity and catholicity of the Christian 
religion. But, short as it is, it suffices to give Mr. Watkin 
not only the opportunity of discussing practically all the 
“parts of one stupendous whole whose body nature is, and 
God the soul’, but also to emphasize his own personal 
convictions. His faith in the spirituality of the universe 
and the truth of Christianity is of a quality that enables 
him to foresee and forestall future difficulties which 
religion may have to face. The possible triumph of 
Bolshevism, for instance, would only be another argument 
for his cause, for it would be due, not to its negative 
materialism, but to the good in it, the “ethical ideal 
which moves it”. “Whatever success it may achieve will 
be due to the desire, however perverted in expression, for 
social justice, and to the power, not of matter, but of mind 
to harness the forces of nature. And its destiny will be 
to serve the spirit which it denies.” He anticipates 
that the halting apologetic which takes its stand on the 
lack of evidence for abiogenesis will soon see the ground 
crumbling beneath it. “Everything indicates that when 
the chemical organization of matter attained a certain 
complexity, the organizing form assumed a quality we 
call life, though it was a distinctive and novel quality, 
and as such a novel and fuller communication of the 
Spirit, made whenever and wherever a subject was 
prepared to receive it.” 

So, with a startling audacity which will scandalize 
more Puritans outside the Church than within it, he 
selects orange, the band nearest to the red of Divine Love, 
to represent sex. At first this may seem like bowing 
before the sex-laden wind of modern thought, but it is 
far from it. The present age has made a gallant attempt 
to view sex as just another psycho-physiological function, 
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but the result has been a failure. In trying to look upon 
it as just natural, we have made it an open, instead of a 
hidden, obsession. Far deeper is the traditional attitude 
of religion, which seems at one moment to stamp upon 
it as “the flesh”, at another to see in it the exemplar of 
the supreme end of religion. In the words of Francois 
Mauriac, on one page of Souffrances et Bonheur du Chrétien: 
“Le Christiantsme ne fait pas sa part a la chatr ; tl la sup- 
prime”; but on another page: “L’on peut affirmer sans blas- 
phéme que dans amour mystique tout existe purifié, divinisé, 
tout et méme cet attachement a la fragile et trompeuse beauté 
des corps.” ‘The Church recognizes that very few men will 
ever succeed in making sex a companion ; it must either 
be master or slave. The power by which man, moment- 
arily but concretely, bursts through the bounds of his 
own finiteness, is too great to be merely accepted; 
taken by itself, it must be enslaved, but, once enslaved, it 
can be used for a higher end, “a strong susceptibility to 
sex, a passionate sexuality, is a very favourable pre- 
disposition for mystical spirituality”. Unfortunately 
so many are sexually top-heavy and spiritually unstable 
that these words, though true, could easily be abused, and, 
instead of sex being a predisposition to mysticism, the 
latter would become a cloak to hide sex. We fear that 
Mr. Watkin will have to face unfavourable criticism in 
this matter. At any rate, he is a trifle hard on the 
faithful bachelors and spinsters whose natural virginity he 
considers a veritable contradiction in terms. 

The picture of the rainbow is, like all pictures, inade- 
quate, and in his endeavour to carry out the symbolism 
the author is forced to modify the natural flow of his 
thought. White, the source of all the colours, is the 
pure light of God. In this world we cannot face such 
brilliance. Mystical experience is the nearest approach, 
for it is “the organic unfolding and earthly fulfilment of 
the supernatural life”. As such, it.ought to be the point 
towards which the two sets of colours converge: the 
violet, indigo, and blue of man’s rational nature and 
abstract thought on the one hand; the green, yellow, 
orange, and red of his emotional nature and concrete 
experience on the other. The many bands of colour 
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that separate the blue from the infra-red in the rainbow 
do not correspond to the reality, more particularly as 
Mr. Watkin analyses it, for his metaphysics is thoroughly 
intuitive and noumenal. “Contemplating the ideas, 
metaphysical intuition indirectly contemplates God. 
And as intuition penetrates the hierarchy of ideas, it 
finally contemplates God Himself, the Idea of Ideas, 
their Unity and Ground. True, this metaphysical 
contemplation is indirect, but, though it is a hard route, 
it is a natural route to the concrete intuition of God in 
mystical experience. As the author himself remarks, 
“It is not surprising that many of the world’s greatest 
metaphysicians . . . have also been in varying degrees 
mystics.” Can the same be said of the world’s greatest 
lovers, or artists ? 

It is hard not to contrast this manifesto of what Mr. 
Watkin (and all Catholics, at least, implicitly) dares to 
believe with what Mr. Julian Huxley “dares to think”, 
according to his latest book.* What a difference between 
the “great tradition” of Christian religion and philosophy 
and the halting footsteps of the modern scientist who is 
likewise searching for the Way, the Truth, and the Life! 
The latter in the heavy weather of the twentieth century 
can only catch glimpses between the clouds of rays of 
violet and indigo, yellow and orange. The source of 
light, of which these colours are but refractions, is not 
understood. ‘The eyes of the Catholic philosopher have 
seen the rainbow in many weathers, in many times; he 
sees its unity, he understands its meaning. 

Not only Catholics, but all who refuse to imprison 
themselves in the observatory of the twentieth century, 
will be grateful for the help of Mr. Watkin’s beautiful 
essay, and will be encouraged by his wider and deeper 
vision. M. ve ta Bépoyvere. 


Tue Rippie or THE New Testament. By Sir Edwyn 
Hoskyns, Bart., and Noel Davey. London: 
Faber & Faber. 


Tuat a change is coming over the critical study of the 
New Testament in this country, a change of which Dr. 
*What I dare think, Reviewed in the Dublin Review, January 1932. 
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Rawlinson’s Bampton Lectures and Professor Hodgson’s 
And was Made Man may be taken as representative, 
would not perhaps in itself greatly impress those who are 
at all aware of the vicissitudes of New Testament scholar- 
ship “von Retmarus zu Wrede” and beyond. Nor would 
the fact that the new orientation is definitely in the direc- 
tion of “‘orthodoxy” be so encouraging as it is were it 
not for the further facts that the change is largely due to 
a greatly increased fidelity to strict historical objectivity, 
and that it takes the form of an attempt to reach some 
positive results as regards the eternal question of “the 
historical Jesus”. The Riddle of the New Testament is 
an important contribution to this new movement—so 
important that it will be difficult within the compass of a 
short notice to do justice to it. It is much more (if also 
something less) than a popular introduction to modern 
critical methods, its exposition of which merges insensibly 
but swiftly into a challenging presentation and defence 
of a definite conclusion as to the eventual upshot of such 
critical study. “The historical weg its authors 
maintain (p. 259), “has been solved.” They “cannot 
pretend to regard their conclusion merely as a tentative 
guess”. What, then, is their thesis? It is both negative 
and positive: it denies that criticism can discover any 
evidence within the limits of the New Testament material 
of a Jesus corresponding to the views of the old Liberal 
Protestant humanitarianism ; and it affirms that the 
belief of the Primitive Christian Church in the super- 
natural mission of Jesus, in Jesus as the irruptive Action of 
the Living God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob into the 
concrete sphere of history—that this belief was a replica 
of the actual claim inspiring and directing the public 
life of Jesus Himself, and explaining the profound con- 
trast in His teaching (and in the implications of His 
actions) between the present humiliation and the coming 
glorification of the Son of Man who is also the Son of 
God. 

The authors’ contention emerges already in chapter one 
(disarmingly described in its title as “A problem in 
Semasiology”). An able summary of the linguistic 
problems presented by New Testament Greek, which, if 
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it is not Classical Greek, is also not simply the language 
of the Gentile Hellenistic culture or of the Septuagint, 
leads up to the assertion that the novel feature pervading 
this new use of language is due to a “vigorous recognition 
that the Living God has acted in a particular history”, 
a history which “‘took place in the heart of Judaism and 
on the background of the Old Testament Scriptures”. 
From chapter three onwards the plot thickens; we are con- 
fronted with the fact that not only in 1 Pet. (ii, 21-25) 
but in the Pauline writings, in the speeches of Acts, 
in the Apocalypse, and in the Johannine Epistles and 
Gospel, the death of Jesus is presented as a fact 
of soteriological significance, and we are asked, “‘Is the Jesus 
of history wholly submerged in the New Testament, 
or does that history rigorously control all our New 
Testament documents ?” 

Thereupon the authors take us back to the Synoptic 
Gospels, discuss the Synoptic Problem (of this more 
below), and ransack the various blocks of material which 
they suppose modern criticism to have more or less dis- 
entangled from the editorial conflations of the evangelists. 
In all three of the Gospels as they now stand they claim 
to find the dominating influence of an interpretation of 
Christ, His words, and His deeds in the light of the Old 
Testament, and they then make it their task to show 
that this interpretation, so far from being due to the 
evangelists themselves, is imposed upon them by the 
state of the material as tt reached their hands, not in any 
one, but in a// the sources upon which they drew. Not 
only is this true of various sayings of Jesus, it is true of 
His oral teaching as a whole ; it is not the moral content 
of His teaching that is revolutionary, it is the urgency 
and authority with which it is presented—it is instinct 
with “‘an urgent moral realism”. It cannot be detached 
from its Messianic background. And this pervading 
Messianism dominates not His oral teaching only (in- 
cluding the parables with their continual application 
of Messianic symbolism, of seedtime and harvest and 
vintage), but is the secret of the miracles themselves 
they are not mere thaumaturgy, they are efficacious 
symbols of redemption. ‘““The Marcan miracles are 
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signs that the Messiah is present in the heart of Judaism, 
and signs warranted by Old Testament prophecy.” 
And so, after a vindication of the “theologians” of the 
New ‘Testament (i.e. St. Paul, the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
from the charge of basing religion on a spiritual experience 
rather than on the historical fact of Jesus, we conclude 
that it was Jesus Himself who had the conscious purpose 
of bringing into being a new order of things, an order 
which “depended on what He said and did, and finally 
upon His death” (p. 250). 

Have the authors of this most exciting and provocative 
book proved their case? Yesandno. In the first place, 
we ought not to have to hear much more from reputable 
scholars of the Liberal Protestant Jesus. It is abundantly 
clear that there is scarcely a shred of the New Testament 
that can be plausibly said to retain a clear trace of a 
supposed “authentic Jesus’ before Messianic ideas of a 
prophetic, apocalyptic character came to distort the 
lineaments of His personality and teaching. The old 
humanitarianism has never recovered from the attacks 
of Schweitzer, and if those attacks have had less influence 
than they deserved in this country, it will at least be difficult 
for our scholars to neglect this latest onslaught on the 
older views. A more delicate question is whether the 

sitive side of the book’s argument is as conclusive. 

riefly stated, it consists in the contention that the 
whole New Testament material is dominated by a unitary 
controlling and creative force, which can in the last 
resort be nothing else but the Person, life, and teachings 
of Jesus Himself, and that (a cause being known by its 
effect) He must have believed Himself to be, and presented 
Himself as, the concrete redeeming act of God in history. 
They abstain from asking whether He was right in that 
belief. The force of their argument is undoubtedly 
strong, and it could have been made still stronger if they 
had been willing to extend the length of their book. 
But the measure of conviction it can generate must surely 
depend to some extent on the lapse of time that is held to 
intervene between the crystallization of the tradition 
and the date of the Crucifixion. And thus we are thrown 
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back on the questions of the date and provenance of the 
New Testament documents which the authors claim to 
be, for the most part, incapable of an answer and accor- 
dingly relegate, on the whole, to an appendix. This 
appendix is a veritable masterpiece of critical agnosticism, 
of which the gist may be epitomized in the remark, “It 
is all very difficult” (p. 274). Now the New Testament 
comprises a considerable bulk of matter, emanating from 
a number of different adherents of a widespread matter- 
of-fact religious association in a geographical and historical 
environment that is well within the control of the in- 
vestigator. The authors of that literature are confessedly 
honest and frank in their intentions and practice, and 
their subject-matter is continually leading them to make 
statements or allusions of an historical and geographical 
kind. Moreover, in the case of at least one of them, 
St. Paul, we are dealing with a definite person whose 
individuality simply imposes itself on the student. In 
these circumstances a criticism that confesses that it can 
offer nothing in the shape of an approximate chronology 
or of a general picture of the developing history of 
the tradition, with an indication of the probable author- 
ship of the documents (or at least of their approximate 
provenance), not only confesses its own bankruptcy, but 
invites us to search for the cause of this egregious failure. 

I take it that that cause must be sought largely in the 
very misconception (that of a humanitarian Jesus) which 
this book has been concerned to destroy. With that 
misconception removed it should be possible to proceed 
to an objective examination of the literary problems and 
a sober reconstruction of the literary history. In that 
process a great step will have been taken when tradition 
recovers its rights to the extent which will be rendered 
possible through the discrediting of precisely the one 
conclusion of modern criticism in these matters which 
our authors, in common with the large majority of com- 

tent non-Catholic scholars in this country, regard as 
definitely established—I mean, of course, the “Priority of 
Mark”. In this connexion I would draw attention to 
Mr. Jameson’s Origin of the Synoptic Gospels (Black- 
well, 1922), a work which so far as I know has received 
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not one tithe of the consideration it deserves from the 
exponents of the view which it does so much to discredit, 
Prof. Burkitt’s review in the Fournal of Theological 
Studies showed no sign that he had tested in detail the 
careful and minute study by which Mr. Jameson’s con- 
tentions were supported, and he did not attempt to cope 
with his critique of the dominant view. Canon Streeter 
may be referring to Mr. Jameson at p. 157 of his Four 
Gospels, but in that case he too can hardly have treated 
his arguments seriously, and I suspect that neither of the 
authors of The Riddle of the New Testament has done much 
more than glance at Mr. Jameson’s book at the most, 
Yet it is doubtful whether the““T'wo Document Hypothesis” 
will ever find an adequate answer to Mr. Jameson. But 
these matters are only on the fringe of the argument of 
Sir Edwyn Hoskyns and Mr. Davey, which would in fact 
be strengthened if the “‘priority of Matthew” were ad- 
mitted. I repeat that their book is a very important 
one, and also a work of the greatest interest. 
CHRISTOPHER But er, O.S.B. 


St. Hucu or Lincotn. A Biography. By Joseph Clayton. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 


On the day, more than seven hundred years ago, that 
the most brilliant of their young priests left the Canons 
Regular of Coimbra to join some new kind of wandering 
preachers, first of all in a wild-goose chase after martyr- 
dom in Africa, and then to be more or less chucked 
aside into a remote mountain friary in Italy, where he 
was useful just because he was able to say Mass for his 
unordained companions, his former brethren might 
have been excused had they shaken their heads sadly 
over one more young idealist gone wrong. ‘Talents 
wasted, wrapped in a napkin, not to say enveloped in 
a sack tied round with rope! Yet that departure from 
all that seemed to promise him his life’s work was for 
Antony the decisive step towards his present world-and- 
heaven greatness: Antony of Padua, J/ Santo, the 
resounding preacher in more than one land, whose fame 
almost equals that of Francis his father. It is a parallel 
case to that which happened a century and a half earlier, 
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when the radiant young deacon, Hugh of Avalon, 
quitted his loved and loving brethren the Canons Regular 
at Villard-Benoit to shut himself up in the silence of 
the Grande Chartreuse. ‘“‘Regutescat in pace. Amen” 
might have seemed words appropriate to the occasion 
when what had already promised to be a life of powerful 
governance of souls was thus prematurely ended. But, 
looking back, we can see that this was St. Hugh of 
Lincoln’s decisive step towards the episcopate of that 
church in far-away England, to a life of pastoral toil 
and even of worldly statesmanship which has left its 
imperishable mark on English history, and filled a niche 
in the Church Universal with what Ruskin declared to 
be the most beautiful sacerdotal figure in history. 

The story has been well retold by Mr. Joseph Clayton. 
Retold, because the author has chosen to confine himself 
to printed authorities, which he cites (Miss ‘Thompson’s 
Somerset Carthusians is missing), and beyond all to Adam 
of Eynsham’s Magna Vita: “All is from the Magna 
Vita unless it is otherwise stated.”” In fact, the book 
is a skilful popularization of that wonderfully vivid 
and personal narrative. ‘The saint stands out from the 
pages before us in a strong light cast by his personality 
‘and holiness, and within readers may find all the varied 
characteristics that are set forth in the publishers’ note 
on the dust-cover. E. S. M. 


Tue TRIAL oF JEANNE D’Arc. A complete translation of 
the text of the original documents, with an intro- 
duction by W. P. Barrett. (Broadway Medizval 
Library, Routledge, 15s.) 


Here, for the first time accessible in English, is the full 
text of those “Proceedings in matter of faith against a 
dead woman, Jeanne, commonly known as the Maid,” 
which her judges, evidently with apologetic intention, 
caused to be compiled a few years after her death. The 
result is a colossal drama, in which all the forces of the 
age are involved. Here are the actual interrogations 
and Jeanne’s replies ; the formulated charges against her ; 
the opinions of famous canonists, some downright, some 
Vol. 190 x 
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evasive, but all in favour of condemnation ; the decisions 
of the bitterly hostile University of Paris, puffed up with 
pride of learning, but by its sterile abstractions giving 
plain signs of its decadence ;_ the renewed interrogations 
in the prison where the Maid lies sick almost unto death, 
in the torture-chamber; the deliberation, four days 
later, whether she shall be tortured or no; the final 
exhortations; the scene, not faithfully reproduced, 
according to the evidence at her Rehabilitation, of her 
abjuration ; the final deliberations, in which the learned 
assessors unanimously hand her over to the secular arm ; 
and lastly the triumphant letters announcing her death 
to the Pope, the Emperor, the College of Cardinals, and 
all the kings, princes, and dukes of Christendom, “so 
that it should not be said that silence has covered up 
what was done for the salvation of the orthodox faith”. 
What is interesting is the plausibility of their case, and 
the weight of authority by which it was supported. 
Flagrant injustices there were, such as the refusal to allow 
her appeal to the Pope, or indeed the bringing of a case 
at all on such unsubstantial charges, especially after the 
decision of Poitiers; but in the trial itself the outward 
forms of justice appear to have been more or less respected. 
If wild hearsay and sheer invention are accepted in the 
seventy charges eventually formulated against her, 
her replies are fairly given, and the twelve articles of 
summary, in spite of all that has been said to the contrary, 
represent her admissions with a fair accuracy. ‘The true 
flaw in the case lies elsewhere : in the fact that St. Joan’s 
judges, eminent as they were, were nearly all prelates of 
the class deplored by Gerson (and by Dante a hundred 
years before), who all but abandoned theology for legal 
studies. Lawyers, the question on which they had to 
pronounce, the validity of St. Joan’s revelations, was 
purely one of mystical theology. One after another, 
the “experienced authorities in Canon and Civil Law” 
qualify their adverse pronouncements by declarations of 
their “insufficiency” in the matter, and the phrase, 
“Unless her revelations are of God, which does not seem 
clear”. When in the Rehabilitation Process her visions 
are discussed by the Grand Inquisitor, Jean Bréhal, a 
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man fully versed in mystical theology, the difference of 
approach, competence, and conclusion becomes clear. 

While this may explain how many, such as the 
sympathetic Brother Isambard, for instance, may have 
voted against the Maid in good faith, one cannot discount 
Cauchon’s personal animus, the English pressure and 
threats, and the influence of fear, prejudice, and political 
passion, by which the scales were inevitably loaded against 
the Maid; while the atmosphere of war-tension, the 
witch-obsession that was then beginning to dominate the 
mind of the age, all tended to obscure clear and honest 
judgment. 

The translation is of a high order, and Mr. Barrett 
writes a sober and sympathetic introduction. We 
may welcome his recognition that “there is no warrant 
for the opinion that she was an early Protestant”’, but he 
seems to take his ideas on Inquisition procedure too much 
from Lea. Much of what Mr. Barrett ascribes to 
Inquisition law was passionately denounced by Jean 
Bréhal as utterly contrary to it, so much so that he could 
only believe “the Vice-Inquisitor acted against his 


conscience’’. : 
BARBARA BarcLtAy CARTER. 


. 


THe Secret Way or THE ENctosep GarpEN. By 
Francois Pilet. (Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 


THERE are many ways to God. Devotions that help 
some souls are unhelpful to others. While all Catholics 
will practise devotion to Our Lady and ask her inter- 
cession, not all will be helped by the special devotion to 
her taught by Blessed Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort, 
and his True Devotion to the Blessed Virgin, in short 
the Secret of Mary. ‘This secret—now an open secret 
indeed—the complete surrender to ‘Our Lady of one’s 
entire spiritual life by a slavery of love, is explained by 
Fr. Francois Pilet, $.M.M., in this book. Fr. Pilet has 
given a lucid exposition of De Montfort’s teaching which 
many souls will doubtless find of great profit to their 
sanctifications. Others are drawn otherwise. Let each 
abound in his own sense. No one can love or honour 


Mary too much who finds God in her, and her in God. 
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The peril lies rather in a false notion of mediation 
which Fr. Pilet’s language does at times suggest—the 
notion that a mediator is needed with God, because He 
does not love us enough to grant our prayers otherwise, 
The suggestion is given, when the mediation of Mary is 
in question—though the Protestant should remember that 
the same misconception attaches as easily to the Mediation 
and Atonement of her Son—of a man who, seeking a 
favour from the King, obtains his suit because the Queen 
asks him to give what otherwise he would not have 
given. ‘The true picture surely is of a man who, coming 
directly to the King, finds him with the Queen and his 
Court, and the King, whose good will would in any case have 
granted the boon, chooses for their honour to grant it 
with the assent of his Queen and Court. The mediator 
is not a go-between, but a channel, through which the 
water of Divine Grace, indeed the Spirit Himself, 
directly reaches the suppliant. God is united so in- 
separably with Mary and the Saints, the mystical body 
of Jesus, that He never gives anything without them, 
though if per tmposstbile they had not existed He would 
equally have given it. And, far from His Love being 
somehow less than Mary’s, He gives us Mary, that her 
maternal love may express to our weak human conception 
His own infinitely more than maternal love. If I go 
directly to God I find in Him His saints, and if I go to 
them in Him, it is the only way I can find them, I find 
Him in them. Nowhere a go-between between men 
and a remoter Deity—everywhere channels and vehicles 
of Godhead. Already in the natural order every creature 
in its positive being mediates every operation of God to the 
individual, for they are in their positive being united 
with Him inseparably. Otherwise they would cease to 
exist. In the supernatural order this natural solidarity 
and its universal mediation of natural gifts becomes a 
supernatural solidarity, a universal mediation of grace. 
God’s supernatural operation is as inseparable from the 
supernatural operation of all creatures in supernatural 
union with Himself as is His natural operation from the 
operations of creatures in natural union with Him. That 
is to say, every soul in a state of grace is a mediator of 
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all graces. But within this supernatural solidarity there 
is an indefinite difference of degree. The proportion in 
which Mary’s holiness—that is, the degree of her super- 
natural union with God—exceeds that of the least soul 
in a state of grace is the measure in which her mediation 
of all graces exceeds his. And throughout, from highest 
to lowest, God is all in all. His love which would give 
without Mary is so great both to her and to us that He 
gives to us in her and her to us. 


Lucian, Pato, AND GREEK Moras. By H. Chapman. 
(Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 6s.) 


IT is a convention of rationalism, a veritable jeu dé- 
modé, to contrast with the necessarily obscure knowledge of 
ultimates and absolutes the clear knowledge of sensible and 
relative experience. Mr. Chapman, clever, honest, but borné, 
has served up an outworn argument, pleasantly enough. His 
account of Lucian is well done, and will, we may hope, 
induce many of his readers to make or improve acquaint- 
ance with a most charming and amusing and too little- 
known writer. And we have every sympathy with Mr. 
Chapman’s attacks upon the linguistic pedantry which 
turns away from a genius because his language is not 
that of some particular epoch of classical writing. When, 
however, he supports Lucian’s metaphysical scepticism, 
and from that standpoint attacks and travesties the 
profound philosophy of Plato, we must decidedly part 
company with him. No form of experience can be 
permanently denied, no human need refused satisfaction. 
Much less can our need of an intellectual scheme, suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to accept the testimony of every 
type and level of experience, and sufficiently profound 
to do justice to the deepest demand of man’s spirit, be 
laughed out of Court on the ground “of the hiatus that 
lies between the languages of Science and the Eternal 
Truth beyond, that shines brokenly through them” 
(p. 180). That our knowledge of the spiritual, nay of 
every ultimate datum of experience, is inadequate, “‘a 
broken light”, was not, as Mr. Chapman oddly observes, 
“first” perceived by Lucian, or, indeed, by any sceptic. It 
is the burden of all the profoundest spiritual teachers, from 
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St. Paul—“Now we see through a mirror in a riddle”— 
to St. John of the Cross. And no one saw it more clearly 
than Plato, who for that very reason refused to write 
upon the vision of the Good, and whose deepest specula- 
tions conclude with allegory and myth. But to know 
“in part” is not to be wholly ignorant, and the cloudiest 
mirror displays something of the object it reflects. If 
the Eternal Truth shines through the teachings of 
human knowledge, science in the widest sense, even 
brokenly, it does shine through. It is not for us to throw 
the mirror away because it reflects so dimly, but rather 
to do what we can to purify it, till the reflection, if still 
very dim, is clearer than it was. Mr. Chapman is too 
sure of himself, too hasty to clean his mirror. After a 
brief glance he is sure there is nothing to be seen. How 
hasty he is is sufficiently shown by the obtter dictum that 
‘“‘Christian dogma has been swept away”. He might do 
worse than study the writings of such thinkers as Maritain, 
Gilson, Du Bos, and Wust—or, though not contemporary, 
Newman, who long before Einstein perceived the essential 
relativity of mathematical knowledge as clearly as Mr. 
Chapman’s Lucian. Socrates was not a man “bored with 
philosophy” and interested only in an empirical ethics 
of common sense. On the contrary he was in search of 
such a metaphysics as would establish ethics on absolute 
and impregnable foundations more profound than any 
utilitarian rule-of-thumb. Nor can Plato be at once 
a foul-minded advocate of homosexual vice and the 
idealist who even unduly despises the body and its life 
of sense. Mr. Chapman depicts him in turn in both 
characters and in both is mistaken. Nor does he inform 
his readers that in the final judgment of his Laws Plato 
explicitly condemns homosexual vice, which he never 
regarded as anything but a lapse from the ethical ideal, 
which, till purified after death and in other lives, rendered 
its subject unable to regain the heavenly vision of ideal 
truth. But “he is the patron saint of those who sit in 
armchairs and speculate”. ‘The Peripatetics, as their 
name informs us, speculated walking. ‘That possibly is 
the reason why Aristotle is more realistic than Plato! 
Yet even Aristotle, in spite of his physical exercise, 
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believed in the supremacy of mind, and, moreover, in 
the contemplation of truth as man’s supreme and god- 
like occupation. In all seriousness, it is because Mr. 
Chapman and his compeers will not stop and contemplate 
that they fail to see below the surface of experience where 
lie the first principles and metaphysical foundations of 
thought and being, therefore of the action they praise. 
And yet one ventures to doubt whether Mr. Chapman’s 
life has been even outwardly as adventurous as Plato’s. 
And I fancy Lucian spent more time in an armchair 
or its equivalent than St. John of the Cross—more pre- 
occupied with the contemplation of absolute truth even 
than Plato. Nor is the questioning Socrates of the argu- 
mentative dialogues incompatible, as Mr. Chapman 
supposes, with the “romantic” Socrates of their “finale” 
who affirms the immortality of the soul, an eternal lover 
of right, and the Divine Lawgiver and Judge who executes 
it (p. 150). The former by his destructive criticism 
of popular and conventional notions clears the ground 
for the final construction on a solid basis. If only Mr. 
Chapman, instead of opposing aspects of thought which 
should be complementary, shouting his “Either-Or’” 
where he should affirm both, would patiently try to 
harmonize the values of common sense and scientific 
experience with those deeper values affirmed by the 
witness of metaphysician and mystic, he might, without 
more loving Lucian less, love Plato. He would certainly 
grasp his meaning and purpose better. 


EvoLuTION AND ‘THEOLOGY: the Problem of Man’s 
Origin. By the Rev. Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D. 
(Louvain). (Burns Oates and Washbourne.) 


THE exact scope of Dr. Messenger’s learned and im- 
portant volume must be borne in mind. He is not con- 
cerned with the question as to the scientific evidence for 
the evolution or otherwise of the body of the first man. 
His purpose is rather to determine the attitude of Catho- 
lic doctrine towards the hypothesis. With abundance 
of quotation the author proves that Scripture leaves open 
the possibility that man’s body was evolved from a pre- 
viously existent organism, and that the Fathers teach a 
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spontaneous development of the higher forms from prin- 
ciples implanted at the beginning of creation, which will 
readily admit the hypothesis—though St. Gregory of 
Nyssa alone would seem to have actually held it. St. 
Gregory’s view of the process of creation, which, however 
unscientific its setting, was philosophically the most 
profound taught by any of the great Christian teachers, 
is summarized as follows : “God implanted in the primi- 
tive creation a certain vital force, which, with the Divine 
Concurrence, produced successively vegetative and animal 
life. At a certain moment, when a suitable state of 
things was present, God created and infused a rational 
soul into some kind of organism, at the same time intro- 
ducing the necessary modifications into such an organism. 
That would be a modern ‘interpretation’ or ‘restatement’ 
of St. Gregory’s theory in the light of our present theo- 
logical knowledge” (p. 144). An interpretation, we may 
add, which will admit the conclusion to which all the 
lines of scientific evidence point irresistibly—the evolu- 
tion of the human body from some lower animal form. 
The refusal, still persistent, of the majority of theologians 
to admit this hypothesis—the official theologian is as 
conservative as officials in other departments—is shown 
by Dr. Messenger to rest on a misinterpretation of the 
patristic evidence to fit the scholastic theory of the direct 
creation, not of man’s body alone, but of all the higher 
animal species, a theory itself due not to any considerations 
of Biblical exegesis, but to the laudable desire to accept 
the Aristotelian doctrines then regarded as the deliver- 
ances of science. We would invite especial attention to 
Dr. Messenger’s able exposition of the principle of mediate 
creation in the second chapter of part three, pp. 91 and 99, 
to St. Gregory of Nyssa’s view of man as a genealogical 
as well as an actual microcosm (p. 38), and the author’s 
statement (on p. 183) of “‘a thought which dominates the 
whole of Christian tradition: the activity of creatures 
must not be opposed to the Divine activity; the Divine 
ower is manifested even more wonderfully when it 
works through activities given to creatures themselves”. 
It is this fundamental principle, even more than the 
scientific evidence, necessarily incomplete, that should 
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convince us that the body was not created suddenly and 
marvellously ex mnthilo, but arose by Divinely guided 
evolution from an animal organism. Nowhere is God’s 
action nakedly visible—everywhere it is operative in and 
through the veil of secondary causation. Why should 
the origin of man be an exception to the rule? Dr. 
Messenger’s account of the origin of Eve is not so con- 
vincing. It would appear to require the kind of antt- 
natural miracle of which there is in fact no evidence. 
Nor does the analogy from Christ and the Church prove 
anything as to the physical origin of the first woman. 
The mystical and physical orders are disparate. And 
we are sorry to find Dr. Messenger admitting, even as a 
possibility, the absurd and repulsive sexual diabolism 
which represents the most naive and unscientific aspect 
of medieval thought. We fear it may prevent some 
readers from appreciating at its proper value the profound 
and comprehensive philosophy represented by his 
thesis. 

If the one soul which is rational directly informs the 
body, it surely does so, not as rational, but as animal, i.e. 
in virtue of its lower animal function. In this sense, 
surely, “it is as a sensitive soul that the soul of man is 
the form of the body”. Would Dr. Messenger maintain 
that the definition of Vienne excludes St. Bonaventure’s 
doctrine that the soul is by itself form and matter, and 
therefore, even apart from the body, a substance? It 
seems more compatible with individual immortality 
before the General Resurrection than the Thomist view. 
Finally, on the general philosophy of evolution I find 
myself diverging from Dr. Messenger, and to some 
extent from the patristic view on which he relies. Since 
God and His action are timeless, why need the seminal 
reasons, whose development gives rise to the species as 
they successively appear, have been implanted by Him at 
the beginning of creation, to remain for millions of years 
in a state of mere potency ? Is it not easier to suppose 
them implanted when needed—so that every seminal 
principle is indeed a special creation of God? Not, 
indeed, a miraculous or supernatural intervention, but a 
special and sometimes higher communication of the 
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Divine Word, when a particular condition or complex of 
passive potentialities is ready to receive it. Phenomenally 
there is the emergence of a new life, noumenally a 
Divine creation—two aspects of the same event. Are not 
the evolutionist and creationist opposing two points of 
view in reality supplementary—like men disputing the 
colour of an object, black on one side, white on the other? 
This for the general principle. Difficulties of course 
remain for the theologian—particularly the descent of 
man from a single pair. These, however, concern the 
fall, not creation. 


Saint Patrick: His Lire anpD Mission. By Mrs, 
Thomas Concannon, M.A., D.Litt. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


An admirable life. The author makes excellent use 
of one of the best gifts of an historian: imagination 
controlled by evidence. By a judicious combination of 
the available data, illuminated by the historical and 
geographical situation, she reconstructs a life of St. 
Patrick which convinces the reader as being, when not 
certain, at least very likely. It is indeed a pity that she 
accepts too readily the somewhat impossible miracles 
told of the saint’s encounter with Laoghaire, at Tara. 
The sources, if ancient, are far from contemporary, and 
the miraculous quickly invests the lives of saints. If, 
however, we strip off more of this embroidery than the 
author would abandon, we can accept as at least highly 
probable the outline of St. Patrick’s life and work which 
she traces. Her identification in the Appendix of the 
wood where St. Patrick heard the children’s voices seems 
very convincing, and her connexion of the Saint’s Lent 
on Aroaghpatrick with his temporary deposition by the 
machinations of a faithless friend is another illuminating 
touch, as also her explanation of the Sen Patraic, who 
succeeds Secundinus in the list of Irish metropolitans 
as St. Patrick restored to his episcopate by Papal commis- 
sion. ‘This life combines vivid colour, deep feeling, and 
poetry with historical accuracy and, as we have said, the 
rarer gift of historical imagination. We are surprised, 
however, that Dr. Concannon should speak of St. Patrick 
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as a “vested priest”. His chasuble was but his dress as a 
Roman gentleman. The very Pope in whose pontificate 
his mission began (Celestine) condemned the use of a 
distinctive garment for the Liturgy. ‘The Easter blessing 
of the New Fire is hardly so early as the fifth century. 
The author is probably right in seeing in it a Christian 
adaptation of a Pagan ritual (pp. I1o0-11). But that 
adaptation will have been made later than the age of 
St. Patrick. And though St. Patrick’s close touch with 
the Roman See is proved to the hilt, he can hardly have 
introduced the Roman tonsure and Paschal calculation 
as opposed to the Celtic (160). Otherwise the Irish 
would not have opposed such a lengthy resistance to the 
Roman usages. On the other hand, he would certainly 
not have made a deliberate departure from the Roman 
custom on these points. ‘The only conclusion possible 
is that the Roman tonsure and Paschal calculation, as we 
find them later, did not yet exist. 


Tue Burninc Sout or St. JOHN oF THE Cross. By 
Abbé Rudolphe Hoornaert. Translated by Algar 
Thorold. (Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 


_ THE two supreme masters of Christian mysticism are 
Ruysbroek and St. John of the Cross. Both are difficult 
and demand careful and long study. This little book of 
Abbé Hoornaert’s is all too short. It will not explain the 
mystical teaching of St. John, but it will make those to 
whom he is yet unknown realize its worth. A better intro- 
duction would be difficult to conceive. The writer, poet, 
and lover of God has entered into the secret of St. John’s 
heart. Simply as apologetic for the reality and truth 
of religion, these few pages are more convincing than 
tomes of elaborate argument. Abbé Hoornaert shows 
us God in St. John: “Shew us the Father.” So far 
as He can be shown by an external teacher to mortal 
man He is here displayed. It is a book to read and 
read again. What is a mystic? Read this book. What 
is a saint (substantially the same question)? Read this 
book. Why does the mystic with such seeming per- 
versity woo suffering? Read this book. What is the 
essence of religion ? Read this book. When every word 
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is so apposite, and every passage so beautiful, it is 
difficult to point out any particular passage. Yet there is 
one which sums up the author’s message (pp. 35-7). 
There lies the key to the rest—the focus of the Abbé’s 
work. The life of St. John, here sketched with a master 
hand, is the commentary on this text: “To lift the human 
above the human, to lift it ultimately to the land of the 
divine, and so to reach the light, man must first make 
void his humanity, must—I would dare to say at the risk 
of misconception—dehumanize the self within him. In 
this night is God made manifest and darkness is become 
light, though by reason of human frailty the light be for 
ever dim with shadows. .. . St. John of the Cross, as little 
deficient in passion as any great conqueror or lusty lover 
or undisciplined genius, built as they on the moral plan 
of the superman, longed not only to confine the ego 
within the narrowest bounds, but also to free it from all 
limits.” Not a contradiction in terms—the essential 
paradox of religion. “Further in the grip of that tem- 
pestuous love which is the gift and the surrender of self, 
he longed to know nothing sensually, that thus his flesh 
might be tamed; to have nothing materially, that thus 
his acquisitiveness might be subdued ; to have nothing 
and to be nothing, that thus his essential pride might be 
broken. To make complete this nothingness of creature 
comfort, this nothingness of heart’s consolation, this 
nothingness of individual will, he added to them all this 
last nothingness—the nothingness of the soul’s spiritual 
wealth. To be brief: first he dug this great pit; then 
with his shaking hands he sought to constrain it to hold 
something of God’s Infinite. For it was with him as with 
those great figures whose passion makes them notable in 
history. As they, so he would feel all things, have all 
things, know all things, and in the grip of tempestuous 
self-obliteration would be lifted up to knowledge of all 
things; yea, would be lifted up to the outstretched arms 
of Utter-Beauty, of Utter-Light, of Utter Essence, of 
Utter-Love.” ‘The achievement of this aim is depicted 
with master strokes. And the conscious artist, the poet, 
and the lover of natural beauty denied by Montgomery 
Carmichael in the supposed interest of the mystic, find 
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their due recognition. Since the mystic’s way is a paradox 
of detachment in attachment, we cannot press the letter 
of particular sayings against his life and teaching as a 
whole. The Abbé Hoornaert has avoided this mistake 
and shows us the concrete living reality which can only 
be expressed conceptually by apparent contradictions. 
The mystic has nothing, but possesses all things. He 
suffers and loves his suffering, but it is joy. He rejects 
creatures, yet his affections are tender and deep and 
he chooses for his prayer scenes of natural loveliness. 
The pleasures of sense are refused, and we have by common 
consent one of the masters of Spanish literature. An 
enigma? Solvttur orando, and for the outsider describendo, 
as the Abbé describes it. Only once the author is perhaps 
a little misleading. ‘On high, on the stars’ far side, was 
the Infinite Beauty of the Trinity!”” This requires a com- 
plementary emphasis of the intimate, the unique Presence 
of God in the centre of the soul. Nor can we agree that 
“the Moslem world taught” the average man no formula 
of deliverance from nothingness. However illusory in 
many respects Mohammed’s message, he did at least 
proclaim faith in God, and we cannot doubt that a 
Moslem in good faith is by his faith and service of Allah 
delivered from nothingness. If only Christians can attain 
God, God would have enabled all men of good will to 
become Christians. And have there been no Moslem mys- 
tics who have followed the way of utter self-devotion to 
God ? But in face of such a magnificent book a reviewer 
must not be captious. 


ARCHIVES DE Puitosopuiz. Vol. viii, cahier iv. Etudes 
critiques par J. Abelé, A. Bremond, P. Descogs, 
M. Gillet, L. Guzzo, E. Pialat, B. Romeyer, 
J. Souilhé. 
A review of this number is literally a review of reviews, 
for the volume is a series of reviews touching on every 
branch of philosophy. P. Descoqs,S.J., opens witha review 
of a treatise on Thomist epistemology by Pere Joseph de 
Tonquédec. Whilst highly praising it, the reviewer rightly 
criticizes the author’s refusal to admit the existence of 
a genuine problem of knowledge, and also his treatment 
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of St. Thomas’s final system as perfect, infallible, and irre- 
formable in every detail. He proves that on the contrary 
St. Thomas’s thought was, till his premature death, 
developing—never a finished and perfectly consistent body 
of doctrine. If the Platonic-Aristotelian phtlosophia 
perennts is to be commended to the modern world as the 
sole remedy for its intellectual anarchy, such protests 
against the idolatry of one amongst its many exponents 
are most opportune and necessary. But we do not con- 
sider P. Descoqs so well inspired in his objection to the 
principle that a finite act can be limited only by a 
potency, not by itself. Otherwise a finite pure act would 
be possible—surely a contradiction in terms? And if 
the author considers Cardinal Mercier’s epistemological 
argument more correctly described as a “monstration” 
than a “demonstration”, why refuse to admit a necessary 
and useful term because it would be a “barbarisme’’ ? 
From the standpoint of classical Latin, “ens” is a barbarism, 
but how could scholastic philosophy dispense with it ? 
M. Gillet contributes an excellent criticism of M. Meyer- 
son’s latest volume, Du Cheminement de la Pensée, in 
which he claims its fundamental agreement with the 
Aristotelian doctrine of the judgment. To the reviewer 
it seems essentially identical with Lossky’s view of the 
judgment as at once analytic and synthetic. “The mind”, 
M. Gillet writes, “observes the manifold presented to it 
by the senses. Certain attributes seem to it governed by 
fixed and identical laws. By a species of Platonic intuition 
the mind recognizes these. By a sort of leap it seizes on the 
identical and affirms it.” This is Losskian Platonism. 
If it is also Aristotelianism, St. Thomas is after alla Platon- 
ist and an intuitionist. In any case M. Meyerson’s thesis 
does but confirm the reviewer’s conviction that if we will 
not accept the monstration of ultimates to intuition and 
demand their logical demonstration from sense data 
we can get nowhere intellectually, but are doomed to a 
complete and sterile scepticism. André Bremond dis- 
cusses several rationalist explanations of religion and 
exposes their inadequacy. M. Brunschvicg’s purely 
immanental and mathematical idealism receives, and with 
justice, particularly searching criticism. His gross mis- 
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understanding of Christian philosophy seems almost 
incredible. If a Catholic philosopher showed an equally 
gross incomprehension of Kant or Croce! Etienne 
Pialat reviews a number of French and German works 
on psychology. Of particular interest and importance is 
the German “Gestalt”, or form psychology, a significant 
reaction against the psychological atomism of the associa- 
tion school, for which it substitutes an organic view of 
psychological phenomena as essentially and from the out- 
set unifying forms organizing the psychological elements, 
e.g. crude sensations into organic wholes. 

The present state of scientific thought in its speculative 
and therefore metaphysical aspect is studied in a series of 
reviews by M. Abelé. J. Souilhé reviews a series of works 
on Plato and Aristotle. Particularly valuable are his 
conclusions as to Plato’s doctrine of God. His personal 
God, the demiurge, is not to be identified with the idea 
of the Good—though his theology, at any rate in so far 
as it can be ascertained from the Dialogues, is rudimentary, 
and demanded an elaboration such as was supplied later 
by the neo-Platonists. ‘The reviewer also provides an 
illuminating discussion on the Platonic myth. Though it 
is, we agree, no mere jeu d’esprit, the Alice in Wonder- 
land of a fifth century Lewis Carroll, we would not regard 
it, like M. Souilhé, as an expression of probable opinion. 
It is, we believe, used to present imaginatively meta- 
physical or religious intuitions too obscure, ultimate, or 
transcendent to admit of strict dialectic proof, but not 
therefore less certain—merely less clear and demon- 
strable. 

B. Romeyer concludes this number by reviews of 
works on Augustinian and Thomist philosophy. A large 
part of the Augustinian reviews deal with writings by the 
French contributors (especially IMM. Blondel, Gilson, 
and Maritain) to the Monument to St. Augustine—and 
covering the same ground. The Abbé Romeyer’s review is 
therefore largely, though unintentionally, a partial review 
of the English volume, which will not make it the less 
interesting to English readers. The entire volume is thus 
a storehouse of stimulating thought and at the same time 
an index to much of the most valuable philosophic litera- 
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ture lately produced in France and even to a certain 
extent in Germany. But it is a further proof of the crying 
need for Catholic students of a lending library containing 
all serious Catholic literature produced abroad. English 
Catholicism simply cannot be intellectually self-sufficient. 
E. I. Warkxrn. 








